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OUNT TIZA’S speech has done its work, and the 
Balkan Alliance has perished in blood and fire. 
If the Concert of Europe were a Concert in any- 
thing but name it could, as it should, have stopped the 
second Balkan war. Being only a Committee of six, 
divided into two parties of three and with a Chairman 
who has no casting vote, it has been impotent to prevent 
the tragedy. As might be expected, the group with a 
positive and disruptive policy has outmanceuvred the 
group with a policy negative and benevolent. From the 
moment when, in November last, the Triple Alliance 
recognised in the union of the Balkan States a new and 
formidable military factor in Europe, the life of the 
Balkan Alliance has been threatened. 


ok * * 


The diplomacy of the Triple Alliance had two clear 
aims : to weaken Greece, Servia and Montenegro on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, to favour and flatter 
Bulgaria and so detach her from her allies. In both it 
has succeeded very easily. Bulgaria, having already 
gained three-quarters of Thrace, was encouraged to 
insist upon her claim to Central Macedonia across to the 
Albanian Frontier, thus closing to Servia, who had been 
denied an Adriatic seaport, any trade outlet to Salonika. 
Thus Servia—whose case against Bulgaria may be 
described as bad in law but good in equity—was put 
economically in a worse plight after the war than before 
it, whilst Greece was refused a settlement of the Aegean 











Islands question and threatened with expulsion from 
half Epirus. 


* * * 


When Russia in the name of the Slav race forbade 
Servia and Bulgaria to fight over Monastir, Austria 
replied through Count Tiza by publicly guaranteeing 
Bulgaria against any interference by a single Great 
Power. As a last method of preventing the explosion, 
Russia is supposed to have encouraged Roumania to 
threaten mobilisation. If she did, the step simply 
precipitated the outburst; Bulgaria, confident in her 
ability to shatter her late allies at the first shock, 
anticipated Roumanian intervention by attacking them 
in the last two days of June. At the moment of writing 
the Concert seems disposed to contemplate the war with 
folded hands. The air is thick with diplomatic rumours, 
denials and counter-denials. It appears, however, 
certain that Austria will not interfere just yet; that 
England, France and Germany will not interfere at all ; 
and that, for the moment, Italy has something else to 
attend to, for in Africa her troops—who number 125,000 
there—have again been beaten near Cyrene. It is said, 
however, that Bulgaria has now appealed to Russia to 
mediate, and, if so, there is still a ray of hope. 





* * * 


The duel between the French Government and the 
Confédération Générale du Travail proceeds day by day. 
Further arrests of leaders in all the principal towns, 
including that of Yvetot, the General Secretary of the 
Federation of the Bourses du Travail (Trades Councils), 
have produced renewed local manifestations of defiance, 
which are to culminate in a great popular “‘ demonstra- 
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tion’ in Paris to-morrow (Sunday); a demonstration 
which may well turn out to be no more dynamic, though 
no less declamatory, than its predecessors. But the 
duel is of interest to those who keep an eye on the spread 
of “insurrectionism’”’’ throughout all “ capitalist” 
communities, and notice its invariable failure to achieve 
either its greater or its lesser ends. The French Govern- 
ment, which has for nineteen years endured the quite 
futile attempts of the Confédération Générale to ‘* bind 
together the class-conscious proletariat outside all 
political parties for the abolition of the wage system,” 
and bring about a social revolution by means of the 
“general expropriating strike,” finds that it cannot 
put up with a systematic incitement in the barracks to 
mutiny against the Three Years’ Service Law. According 
to the revolutionists’ handbook, by the leaders of the 
Confédération Générale, we ought now to see a popular 
uprising, in which the whole “ Capitalist System ”’ will 
disappear. We imagine, on the contrary, that we shall 
witness the legal restriction of French Trade Unionism 
to narrow limits, the drastic suppression of any tamper- 
ing with the troops, and probably the dissolution of the 
Confédération Générale itself. Already its organ, La Voix 
du Peuple, is moderating its tone, and accusing the 
Government of using the “classic device’ of a police- 
promoted “revolutionary plot,’ and the deliberate 
mixing up of seditious documents with the harmless 
Trade Union literature that has been seized. 


* * * 


The two great measures which are to share the honour 
of being the first passed under the Parliament Act, Irish 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, both obtained 
their third readings this week by majorities of over a 
hundred. We are as anxious as anyone to see these 
questions finally disposed of, and it is very satisfactory 
to note the easy completion of a further step towards 
that end. With an early prorogation of Parliament, no 
autumn session, and the certainty that these Bills will 
be amongst the first dealt with next year, nothing short 
of a catastrophic political change can now prevent either 
of them becoming law. But it is clear that the procedure 
of the Parliament Act must not be allowed to become 
normal. The second and third passages of big conten- 
tious measures through the House of Commons, however 
much debate may be curtailed, involve a waste of time 
that, in view of the pressing need for all sorts of fresh 
legislation, is simply intolerable. When are we to have 
Mr. Asquith’s Second Chamber proposals ? 


* ok * 


In treating the Ulster question lately as the main, 
almost the only, ground of their opposition to Home 
Rule, the Unionists have surely been guilty of an error 
of tactics. Finance would have been a far stronger card 
to play, in the House of Commons at all events, for that 
is a problem which Mr. Asquith no more than Mr. Glad- 
stone can pretend really to have solved. As we saw ¢ 


few weeks ago, even that wary debater Mr. Balfour 
cannot discuss the position of Ulster without giving 
away his case against Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 
And on Monday we had Mr. Bonar Law saying: “* The 
important point to consider is whether this community 
is important enough, occupies an area large enough, has 





a population sufficient, and is distinctive enough in 
character to claim that it should be treated separately. 
Is there anyone who doubts that Ulster can fulfil all 
those conditions ?’’ Substitute “Ireland ’’ for ‘ Ulster” 
and it might be a Home Ruler speaking—any time 
these thirty years. 


* * a 


Early in the week it was announced that, as a result 
of Sir George Askwith’s mediation, the Black Country 
strike had been settled. The terms provisionally 
arranged between the representatives of the masters and 
of the men were as follows: a minimum wage of 23s. a 
week for unskilled metal workers in the Birmingham 
area, and of 22s. a week (rising to 23s. in six months, 
time) throughout the rest of the Black Country ; and a 
minimum wage for adult women workers of 12s. a week, 
with proportionate advances for youths and girls. The 
terms, however, contained no promise that the 10 per 
cent. advance demanded—or indeed any advance— 
would be granted to the skilled and semi-skilled piece- 
rate workers. This, for reasons which we explained 
fully last week, meant that these workers would actually 
be in a worse position after than before the strike ; and 
the announcement of the provisional agreement was 
quickly followed by local meetings of the strikers at which 
its terms were repudiated. The leaders, who seem to 
some extent to have been duped by the employers, there- 
upon decided to take a general vote, the result of which 
is not yet known. In the meantime, however, they 
have been trying to persuade the men to accept the 
terms, one official of the Workers’ Union even going so 
far as to threaten the withdrawal of that Union’s support. 
But the men seem to be firm. 


* * * 


The farm labourers’ strike in Lancashire was settled 
and the men returned to work on Monday. Some of the 
strikers, however, have not been reinstated, and there 
are threats of further trouble. The farmers do not for- 
mally recognise the Union, but a Committee of six 
farmers and six labourers is to meet to settle the ques- 
tions at issue. It seems to be understood that at least 
the Saturday half-holiday is to be granted. The settle- 
ment goes a long way towards the complete recognition 
of collective bargaining, and we can congratulate the 
agricultural labourer on the results of what we hope is 
only the first round in his struggle. Undoubtedly the 
whole campaign has given an enormous impetus to trade 
unionism among the rural workers. The sympathy of 
the public as well as of the rest of the trade union world 
with the strikers was shown in a very practical form, 
enabling a distribution of strike pay to be made last 
week. The effect of this upon the farmers, who were 
watching their crops being ruined, was perhaps even 
more important than the encouragement it gave to the 
men. Already the organisers of the Union are talking of 
campaigns on similar lines to be conducted in other parts 
of the country. 

* * * 

As no steps seem as yet to have been taken by the 
Home Office with reference to the sentences passed upon 
Miss Kerr and Mrs. Sanders for being concerned in the 
militant conspiracy, we can only assume that Mr. 
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McKenna has not yet had the full facts brought to his 
personal attention. We have before us the statement 
(reproduced in full in our correspondence columns on 
page 432) which Miss Kerr intended to make, but owing 
to the absence of her counsel was given no opportunity of 
making, in Court before sentence was passed on her. In 
this statement, which is a perfectly convincing document, 
Miss Kerr gives a full and frank account of her position 
and work in the W.S.P.U. offices, and completely 
exonerates herself from the charge of being personally 
concerned in any way with acts of militancy. The posi- 
tion of Mrs. Sanders is substantially the same, except 
that in some respects she was subordinate to Miss Kerr, 
and in both cases it is clear that a real miscarriage of 
justice has occurred. There are no reasons—except, 
perhaps, reasons of red-tape, which Mr. McKenna can 
override as soon as he pleases—why these two women 
should not be unconditionally released at once. 


a Kk ok 


The Departmental Committee, appointed last year 
to inquire into the conditions of employment of Van 
and Warehouse Boys, has just issued its report. It is 
now established oflicially that there are large numbers 
of van boys who are employed over 80 hours a week, 
and frequently until 11 and 12 at night. The worst 

{fenders are the parcels’ delivery companies, but aerated 
water factories and laundries also frequently employ 
van boys for very excessive hours. Even where, as in 
the case of railway companies, the hours are not 
generally abnormally bad, the work is carried out for 
the most part by an endless succession of boys, who 
drift into other employments after a few months or at 
most a year or two. The Committee recommended that 
the regulation of hours should be carried out through 
bye-laws made by local authorities, which should, in 
general, prohibit the employment of boys under 16 
between 9.30 p.m. and 6 a.m., establish a maximum 
week of 70 hours (inclusive of meal times) for all van 
boys under 18, and provide for regular absences for 
meals. Warehouse boys should be brought under the 
Factory or Shops’ Act. The Government’s Employment 
of Children Bill, now before Parliament, could by a 
simple amendment be made to give effect to all the 
Committee’s recommendations. But we understand 
that it is to be abandoned for the third year in succession. 


* aK 3k 


Even the most impenitent critics of the Insurance 
Act, among whom we count ourselves, must acknowledge 
the success with which the seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles to its actual working have been overcome. 
The annual report, which Sir Robert Morant’s gigantic 
department has just published, describes with official 
modesty how the innumerable administrative difficulties 
were one by one surmounted—how employers and wage- 
earners alike were converted in the greatest propagandist 
campaign that has ever been officially undertaken ; how 
the fifteen millions of names and addresses were 
gradually got upon the hundred millions of cards, and 
how this unprecedentedly large pack is now perpetually 
being sorted and shuffled by the tens of thousands of 
clerks into thousands of card catalogues; how the 
administrators have had to ring the changes between 





doctors and chemists, between approved societies and 
fnsurance committees, between the Fund and the 
Exchequer, and, after all, to pare down the benefits in 
order to squeeze the actual cost of the Act into some- 
thing not enormously beyond the actuarial calculations 
with which the Government so complacently hypnotised 
the House of Commons. All this, to those who can read 
between the lines of the reticent blue book, testifies to 
one of the most brilliant administrative achievements in 
the whole history of the Civil Service. Mr. Lloyd 
George owes it to the extraordinary zeal and skill of 
Sir Robert Morant and his assistants that the Act did 
not lead to widespread disastrous chaos. The officials 
have made the very best of the measure. For its 
defects, at which we must continue to “ hammer away,” 
Mr. Lloyd George himself and practically the whole 
House of Commons are responsible. 


a * * 


Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, whose sudden death has caused 
so much genuine and widely-felt grief, stood pre- 
eminent in the warm affection that he inspired in that 
restricted circle of aristocrats, lawyers and professional 
politicians by whom England, for all its democracy, is, in 
fact, always governed, whichever political party is in 
power. It was his personal popularity with all members 
of all sections of the House of Commons rather than any 
remarkable ability or achievement that justified Mr. 
Balfour’s advancement at one stride to Cabinet rank of 
so intimate a friend. This remarkable position was due 
not merely to his personal charm and his skill in games, 
but to his combination of the high standard of honour, 
the generosity and the personal grace of the best type 
of aristocrat with the simplicity of life and capacity for 
hard work that we usually associate with the professional 
middle-class Englishman. “ Of all men of this genera- 
tion,” said Mr. Asquith, “ he came nearest to the mould 
and ideal of manhood which every English father 
would like to see his son aspire to and, if possible, attain.”’ 
His comradeship with his fellow Conservatives, and his 
close intimacy with the leading Liberals, are typical of 
the essential solidarity of the English governing class— 
a solidarity far more real and effective than the “ class 
consciousness *’ of the revolutionary proletarian. It is 
one of the outstanding weaknesses of the Labour and 
Socialist Movements—not in this country only—that 
their leading personalities are so slow to develop, even 
among themselves, that combination of respect for each 
other’s views, reciprocal courtesy of manner and speech, 
and mutual personal affection that creates effective 
solidarity. 

* * * 


A return just issued reveals the fact that the number 
of mentally deficient persons herded together in our 
workhouses—in most cases mixed, day and night, with 
the sane—amounts to no fewer than 24,348, being 
enormously more than seven years ago. These are the 


people whom Mr. Burns, in flat defiance of successive 
Royal Commissions and repeated reports from his own 
inspectors, refuses to let go—to let go to institutions 
where their disorder could be properly treated, and 
where they would, at any rate, not make the lives of 
others a burden to them. 


It is ground for serious 
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reproach to the Government and to the House of Com- 
mons that the Mental Deficiency Bill remains still un- 
amended in this respect, as it does with regard to the 
other points to which we have drawn attention. Unfor- 
tunately, instead of working for such genuine improve- 
ments of the measure, its critics have sought once more 
to destroy it. Though the Bill as it stands does not 
effect much, it makes a beginning towards dealing with 
grave public evils, and goes in the right direction. It 
will be a disgrace to the Government, and one more 
scandalous revelation of the incapacity of the House of 
Commons to do its own business, if it is not now carried 
into law. 
* * * 


The “ Romance of a Million ”’ of which the newspapers 
were so full last week is the sort of romance we can 
very well afford to do without. The raison d’étre of the 
action was as unsatisfactory as its details were nau- 
seating. The spectacle of a number of thoroughly 
well-to-do and otherwise respectable people, who would 
probably consider it beneath their dignity to squabble 
over the price of a cab or a dinner, sacrificing that 
dignity in public for the sake of a dead man’s money 
is, to say the least of it, not edifying. Were we not all 
so accustomed to such things, we should be revolted. It 
is, of course, merely another illustration of the incom- 
patibility of the present unhealthy scramble for wealth 
with either integrity or “ good manners.” Even if the 
possession of great fortunes by a few did not mean the 
impoverishment of the many, considerations of public 
decency would demand the prevention of the passing 
on of such fortunes by will at death. Lord Selborne is 
reported to have said last week that “ great wealth is 
generally possessed by men of force and character.” 
The Scott case provided for this obiter dictum precisely 
the right commentary. 


* x * 


We present with this issue of Taz New StaTEsMAN 
a special supplement on The Awakening of Ireland. 
Whatever may happen in the immediate future with 
regard to Home Rule, Ireland stands to-day at the 
beginning of a new era in her history. During the last 
two decades there has been taking place in Ireland that 
most fundamental and far-reaching of revolutions—a 
redistribution of property. The redistribution is very 
far from being complete or final, as the Dublin Parlia- 
ment will doubtless learn almost as soon as it assembles ; 
but none the less it has altered the face of Ireland, and 
cannot fail to be a landmark in her history only second 
in importance to the English conquest. It has, more- 
over, been accompanied by a very striking revival in 
the intellectual and artistic life of the country; and 
lately by a great development of co-operative enterprise 
which, having regard to its spiritual as well as its 
material results, many observers regard as the most 
momentous change of all. The names of the writers of 





several of the articles in the Supplement will be well 
known to our readers, and with regard to the others 
we can say with confidence that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find persons better qualified to write 
of the subjects with which they deal. 


REVOLT ON THE RAND 


" WENTY men killed and more than two hun- 
dred wounded. Two days’ street fighting, 
and £100,000 worth of buildings burnt. 

Three thousand troops engaged, besides nearly as many 

police. Premier, accompanied by mine magnates, con- 

cedes the strikers’ terms.” 

Thus reads the record of the sixty hours’ insurrec- 
tionary spasm with which Johannesburg ended up last 
week. No such scene has been witnessed within the 
British Empire since the burning of Bristol Gaol in 
1831. It breaks across the smooth complacency of our 
governing class, here and in South Africa, like a fire-bell 
in the night. 

What is the meaning of it? As usual, the immediate 
causes were trivial enough. Five weeks ago the manager 
of the Kleinfontein mine peremptorily made an altera- 
tion of the hours of working, which five underground 
mechanics held to encroach on their Saturday half- 
holiday, and to be an infringement of the agreed terms. 
These men were summarily dismissed. Representations 
from the Miners’ Union asking for their reinstatement 
were contemptuously rejected; the mine manager, 
with the old, old perversity, refusing to treat with any 
but his own wage-servants! Angry feeling spread, for 
the Miners’ Union had latterly been growing in strength, 
and a strike suddenly broke out. Public meetings were 
to culminate in one in the broad Market Square of 
Johannesburg called for two o’clock on Friday. At noon 
the police prohibited this meeting, under President 
Kruger’s Law VI. of 1894, the mere existence of which, 
as suppressing freedom of speech, was made one of the 
British complaints against his arbitrary rule. It was 
impossible for the assembling crowds to be made 
properly aware of this tardy prohibition, but no attempt 
was made to proceed with the demonstration. At three 
o'clock, so great was the crowd, that the police allowed 
the miners’ leaders to address it, hoping that it would 
then disperse. But the speeches took a turn which 
seemed to the police too violent, and suddenly the 
meeting was commanded to disperse. As the people 
did not at once go away, the police charged, striking 
right and left with their batons; stones and bottles 
began to fly; a squadron of dragoons was sent in, to 
canter through and through the crowd, without using 
their drawn swords ; and the people fled down the side 
streets. 

Upon this, hell seems to have broken loose. All that 
was violent and turbulent swarmed up and down the 
streets. Late in the evening a violent mob stormed the 
Park Railway Station and looted and burnt this set of 
wood and iron shanties, forcibly holding up all the train 
service. The Star newspaper building, an imposing 
pile, was sacked and burnt, and the electric lighting 
station was temporarily seized, so that all the lights in 
the city for a short time went out. After several hours 
of ineffectual action by the police, the infantry regi- 
ments, at about eleven o'clock, were ordered to fire, and 
the cavalry to charge. During this night of horror over 
a hundred persons were killed or wounded. 

On the following day the disturbances continued. 
During that afternoon the fusillade seems to have lasted 
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continuously for two hours, and a hundred and fifty 
more victims fell. At last, at 4.30 p.m., peace was con- 
cluded between the South African Premier, who had 
arrived from Cape Town, and with whom were the 
principal mine magnates, on the one side, and the Trade 
Union leaders, whose terms were agreed to, on the other. 
These terms were that work should be resumed, without 
victimisation, all the strikers being reinstated. The 
Government undertook to consider promptly all the 
workmen’s grievances, to make itself responsible for any 
compensation payable to the strike-breakers now sud- 
denly dismissed, and to relieve the wounded and the 
widows and orphans of the killed. What seems to have 
cowed both the Government and the strikers’ leaders 
was the effect which this quarrel among the white men 
was reported to be having on the minds of the over- 
whelming Kaffir population around them. 

Without prejudging the case, as to which even Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Harcourt are very imperfectly informed, 
we can see at once that someone has a grave indictment 
to answer. It was criminal folly to try, at noon on 
Friday, to prohibit a meeting summoned for that very 
afternoon ; especially when troops were at hand sufficient 
to control it. But it is an old axiom of political his- 
torians that widespread popular revolts are never 
wanton. It isa just and healthy assumption of Political 
Science, on this argument, that it is fundamentally the 
Government of a country which is responsible for every 
revolt. Why did the South African Government allow 
things to come to this pass ? 

The 24,000 European and American miners and 
mechanics, who direct and control the quarter of a million 
Kaffirs, stretched along the fifty miles of golden Rand, 
have, it is clear, been working up to a sense of intoler- 
able oppression. They are many of them pious Cornish- 
men, unaccustomed to Trade Unionism ; and mixture 
of nationalities has stood in the way of effective organisa- 
tion. They get what seem to be high rates of pay, but 
the incredibly high level of prices keeps most of them 
in penury. The conditions under which they are em- 
ployed are, to say the least of it, very arbitrary. They 
are dismissible at a day’s notice ; a system of “ black- 
listing’? prevails; and they complain that by an in- 
genious use of the piecework contract system, with 
deductions for advances and charges, the men find them- 
selves taking all risks, and often working only into debt. 
Their houses are ugly, insanitary, jerry-built hovels, 
without comfort or amenity. Their lives are brutalised 
by their surroundings, and often by their exile from 
wife and family. Alcoholism prevails. The last touch 
is the increasing prevalence of “ miner’s phthisis,”’ due 
perhaps to the greatly increased depth of the workings, 
against which even the minimum precautions are only 
now beginning to be taken. Twenty per cent. of the 
whites employed underground are said to succumb to 
phthisis each year. There is an Industrial Disputes Pre- 
vention Act, and last year the men got appointed under 
it an Arbitration Board for the hearing of grievances— 
only to find, as in some cases nearer home, the employers 
using every instrument of chicanery and delay to 
obstruct its working ; and, finally, ignoring all its 
findings in the men’s favour! No action has been taken 
by the South African Government to compel the observ- 





ance of these awards. It is significant that the chair- 
man of the General Mining and Finance Corporation is 
reported by The Times to have publicly blamed the 
South African Government for not properly enforcing 
this law. The miners have latterly turned, in despair, 
to political action ; and they now elect four out of the 
Labour Party of five members, in a Legislature of 121, 
under the forceful leadership of Mr. Creswell. But, by 
Cabinet indifference to the industrial sufferings of mere 
workmen, and by Parliamentary manceuvres which are 
the same all over the world, the South African Labour 
Party finds itself baulked. The result is an outbreak of 
“‘insurrectionism.” The Worker, the official organ of 
the Party, has lately been preaching a general prole- 
tarian uprising, in which “ murder, arson, destruction of 
property, and so on,”’ would be merely incidents of war- 
fare. When widely felt popular grievances are allowed 
to remain unredressed, when Trade Union intervention 
is refused by the employers, when Arbitration Awards 
in the men’s favour are ignored, when law fails, and 
politics—then it takes only a police blunder to produce 
a blaze. Mr. Keir Hardie, inspired by telegrams from 
Labour sympathisers in Capetown, is asking for Lord 
Gladstone’s head on a charger for having allowed the 
infantry to fire and the cavalry to charge when Johan- 
nesburg was in the hands of an armed mob bent on 
burning down more and more buildings. What ought 
to be denounced is the South African Cabinet, typical of 
other Cabinets, and the South African governing class, 
typical of other governing classes, which have so far 
failed in their duty as to have allowed things to come to 
this pass. And the right of the House of Commons to 
express its opinion of the South African Cabinet and its 
policy rests on the fact that it uses British troops. We 
ought very gravely to warn General Botha that, if he 
governs so unsuccessfully as to provoke an industrial 
revolt, if he fails to fulfil the first duty of a government— 
the securing for all its citizens of a decent “ National 
Minimum” of civilised existence—then South Africa 
will be left to the South Africans. Whatever the London 
financiers, who shudder at the very idea of any interrup- 
tion in the stream of gold that arrives every Saturday 
from Capetown, may say, no British Cabinet will long 
be able to lend bayonets to buttress a mine-owners’ 
plutocracy. 


THE DOCKERS’ HARD CASE 


HEN Clause 7 of the National Insurance 

\ N) Amendment Bill, providing for the devising 
of schemes to redress the very serious 

grievances of the casual labourer under the original Act, 
comes up for consideration, public attention may perhaps 
be turned once more to the scandalous waste of human 
material which is going on week after week at the 
wharves and docks along the twenty-six miles of river 
which lie between London Bridge and Tilbury. When 
the London food supply was threatened by the disastrous 
dock strike, London west of Fenchurch Street had to 
give its reluctant attention, withdrawn as soon as the 
peril was past, to the men who load and unload ships 
and handle cargoes in lighters, quays and warehouses on 
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those days of the week on which they can secure the 
coveted tally admitting them to work. On the other 
days, which are in many cases as numerous as the 
working days, the casual docker, if he really means work, 
must turn up at the calling-on place at 7, at 8, perhaps 
at 9, and again at 1 o’clock in the hope, however slight, 
of being taken on. If he does not appear he runs the 
risk of losing the favour of the particular foreman on 
whom his livelihood depends. No more humiliating or 
more demoralising conditions of labour could be in- 
vented, and it is hard to see how the justification of 
necessity can be pleaded, for the condition of dockland 
since the strike is worse than it has been at any time 
for the last ten years, and approximates dangerously to 
the state of affairs in the early ‘nineties. Among the 
hundreds of men daily turned away from the calling-on 
places are many decent workmen who before the strike 
were in regular employment, even with certain pension 
rights attached, and hundreds of others who had for a 
long time been able to count on fairly regular work. 
The case of these men is rendered more bitter by the 
fact that on the dock they work side by side with men 
in practically permanent employment ‘who were brought 
in during the strike. For this bitterness there appears 
to be no cure but time and the gradual assimilation of 
the newcomers. But for the present state of the casual 
market remedial measures are possible, as is shown by 
the past history of the Port and the success, even if it be 
a qualified success, of the Liverpool scheme. 

It is an axiom of the casual labour market that the 
number of applicants for work approximates to the 
aggregate sum of the maxima required by each employer 
on his busiest day. On the docks at present, while 
trade is booming and the port humming with work, 
there are exceptional days when there may at one 
particular stand be a shortage, but the dockers will tell 
you that in the ordinary way it is no unusual thing to 
find two men waiting for every job. Competent local 
observers put the daily surplus of labour at 40 per cent. 
Now the condition of no industry, however fluctuating, 
can justify the maintenance of a margin of labour such 
as that shown at the docks and wharves which line the 
Thames, nor is there any effort on a large scale even to 
secure a reasonably even distribution of the surplus at 
different centres. One morning last week at the 7 o’clock 
call at a shipowner’s stand in the Victoria and Albert 
Dock area the foreman took on the whole of the men 
collected there, and would have taken more had they 
been available. “Such a thing hasn’t happened this 
ten years,” commented a docker. However that may 
be, at the eight o’clock call of a contracting firm on the 
other side of the dock, not more than a quarter of an 
hour’s walk distant, where two foremen called on the 
men from preference lists (a much more dignified pro- 
ceeding, incidentally, than the humiliating scramble on 
the opposite side), the second foreman had to turn away 
some 60 or 70 men, forming nearly 50 per cent. of the 
group originally assembled. Across the river at the 
Surrey Commercial Dock that same morning hundreds 
of men were turned away. At 9 o'clock, at one of the 


entrances where the Port of London Authority takes on 
its men, there was a small group of men hanging on in 
“I had three days’ work last 


expectation of a call. 


week,” said one, “ but three days doesn’t go far with 
many mouths to feed at home.” Any experienced 
social worker in dockland will tell of cases where men of 
decent character are getting one day a week, two days 
a week, and soon. One decent man with a good record 
earned twenty-one shillings and eightpence in eleven 
weeks recently, and even this pittance was reduced by 
the payment of insurance. 

Since the strike the Port of London Authority seems 
to have forgotten the obligation imposed at the time of 
its constitution by Act of Parliament to take all the 
necessary steps “calculated to diminish the evils of 
casual employment.” The Authority inherited from the 
London and India Dock Company the one great reform 
of the last twenty years in the labour of the Port, the 
system gradually built up of permanent men, preference 
lists of “* A’ men and “ B” men, and facilities of inter- 
change within the different controls. This system was 
disorganised during the strike, and the strike-breakers 
brought in at that time have pushed the old men farther 
down the list. 

Even if the Port Authority acted up to its own respon- 
sibilities in this matter, two-thirds of the men employed 
in the Port are outside its immediate jurisdiction. The 
P.L.A. men are mostly engaged on the quays and in the 
warehouses ; the actual ship work is undertaken mainly 
by the shipping companies themselves or by master 
stevedores. Before any radical reform of the present 
disgraceful conditions can be accomplished, shipowners, 
wharfingers and contractors, employing over two-thirds 
of the dock labour, must be brought into line, and, 
judging by the history of the recent labour disputes, this 
is not a simple matter. It is true that the Port 
Authority has no power over the hundred and one other 
employers of the Port, and no authority to organise 
their arrangements for the supply of labour ; but its past 
record gives no ground for hope that if it had the 
power it would use it. 

We are freely told that there is no remedy for a port 
like London, where the distances are so great and the 
means of communication on the dock side not as up to 
date as they might be. When the success of the Liver- 
pool scheme is quoted, the answer is given that the two 
ports are in no way comparable. But though no single 
centralised scheme is practicable for the whole Port of 
London, there seems to be no reason why all the em- 
ployers within the area of any one of the “ controls ” 
marked out by the Port of London should not combine 
for labour purposes. London and St. Katherine’s, the 
East and West India, the Surrey Commercial, the 
Victoria and Albert, and the Tilbury Docks form 
separate controls. If labour within the Victoria and 
Albert Docks area, for instance, were perfectly fluid, the 
present margin of labour could be enormously reduced 
and still be sufficient for emergencies. Even now, neigh- 
bouring firms which maintain a small regular staff 
on weekly wages have regular means of interchange. 
The fact is that where the firms are responsible for a 
weekly payment means can be found to distribute the 
work. 

The main features of the Liverpool scheme, which 
came into operation last July, with its system of regis- 
tration and metal “ tallies,’ are now well known. It is 
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only a first step towards decasualisation ; but it does at 
least enable the entry of newcomers into an over-crowded 
labour market to be controlled. They can indeed 
be excluded until a downward limit of saturation is 
reached. Whether the details of this scheme are ap- 
plicable to the Port of London, or to sections of the Port 
of London, or not, it is clear that the first step towards 
reform, on the Thames as on the Mersey, is registration 
under one form or another. Under existing conditions 
registration by the unions and admission to the docks 
only on the union ticket is a counsel of perfection. The 
dockers have not yet had time to recover from the drain 
on their resources during the past two years. But regis- 
tration there must be if Canning Town and Poplar are 
not to attract a further reserve of ill-paid and inter- 
mittent labour, imposing a further burden on the already 
overburdened ratepayer. 

The Government must not be allowed to shelter them- 
selves behind the inability and unwillingness of the Port 
Authority to deal with the problem. It is to be hoped 
that the House of Commons will secure a definite promise 
of effective action through a suitable body, in order to 
check the tide of misery which is flooding thousands of 
dockers’ homes throughout East London. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL 


(Conclusion) 


T must be remembered that, quite apart from the 

I momentary political situation, there is a large 
body of opinion in Germany always in favour of 

any increase in armaments. In Germany the army is 
the largest and, if not the most profitable, at least the 
most honourable profession. The whole class, corre- 
sponding roughly to the Conservatives, from which the 
officers are drawn, has a natural interest in its expansion. 
To them every increase in the army is a direct gain. In 
addition there is a political reason for their support. 
The stronger the army the stronger will be the monarchy 
which they support, and the greater the barrier against 
the inroads of democracy. To this professional! party 
must be added the large iron and steel producers, the 
armament manufacturers. These, although perhaps 
they have no direct interest in war itself, have a very 
immediate interest in securing as many new orders as 
possible. The armour-plate group has at its control 
a loud, if not very influential Press, and this, it goes 
without saying, is on the side of every increase. Outside 
the professional soldier and the steel manufacturer 


‘there is only one other class that can be taken as the 


permanent advocates of new armaments. These are 
the idealists and agitators, mostly professors and school- 
teachers, who see in every increase in armaments 
another sign of Germany’s greatness. The Pan-Germans 
are honest enough; they have no axe to grind; they 
are willing to pay their share for the army they demand. 
They are simply wrong-headed and fanatical patriots, 
few in numbers and comparatively harmless, for all the 
shrill violence of their agitation. Against these three 
groups must be set the Social Democrats, consistently 
and on principle opposed to all increase in armaments. 
The Socialists form, it is true, the largest organised body 
in Germany. But, such is the arrangement of the Ger- 
man political system, their influence is still ludicrously 
small. On questions of defence in particular the very 


consistency of their opposition makes other parties 


suspicious. Even the Radicals, who would be ready 
enough to co-operate on many other points, draw back 
on armament questions from any dealings with the 
“enemies of the Vaterland.”’ 

There remains then the great central body of opinion, 
the Centrum, the Liberals and the Radicals. As a poli- 
tical party the Centrum is purely confessional. The 
interests it represents are those of the Catholic Church. 
For the Centrum each question is decided not on its 
merits, but by its bearing on Church interests. Formerly 
the Centrum was an opposition party. It contested all 
increases in armaments, or at least looked on them un- 
favourably. Since 1909, as supporter of the Government, 
it has been willing to grant all that was asked. Of the 
two Liberal parties the National Liberals have been the 
Imperialists of Germany, and as such have been ardent 
supporters of the army. On the other hand, the Radicals, 
until recent years at least, have resisted all increases with 
almost the same obstinacy as the Socialists. Later they 
were won over to the naval programme through fear of 
England, and to a half-hearted agreement with an 
increase in the army through fear of losing the small hold 
on the country they still retain. A policy of economy 
in armaments had become at once “ anti-national ” 
and “* Socialistic.” 

To return to the story of the Army Bill. As has been 
said, the Defence League, in the first two years of its 
existence, did not make much impression on the country. 
The burden of naval armaments was heavy enough, and 
the ordinary man refused to believe that there was any 
need to start on the army as well. After last year’s 
Army Bill and the declaration of the Minister of War 
that all was well, there was a general sigh of relief. The 
propaganda of the Defence League was dismissed as 
irresponsible chauvinism, and little attention was paid 
to the rumours of back-stair struggles between the 
General Staff and the Government. 

So unexpected was the first announcement of Die 
Post that it was met by universal disbelief. In the 
Conservative and chauvinist Press alone was it hinted 
that perhaps some truth might lie behind. Even the 
National Liberals were sceptical, and the Catholics 
roundly asserted that another increase was unnecessary 
and impossible. After the official announcement in the 
North German Gazette, disbelief was no longer possible. 
But the country was still not convinced that new arma- 
ments were necessary. There was an angry outburst 
against the “ intrigues” of the Defence League and the 
General Staff, and a general agreement with the Socialist 
Vorwéarts when it spoke of “ an officers’ revolt." Even 
the Centrum, at loggerheads with the Government over 
the Jesuit question, seemed, for a time, likely to go over 
to the opposition. There were appeals to the assurances 
given by the Minister of War last autumn and demands 
for his resignation. Pee: : 

Then came the last card of the militarists. Up to that 
time the argument of the Balkan War, although its 
ultimate issue had long been clear, and although, ever 

since its commencement, there had been a continual 
series of war scares owing to diplomatic complications 
between Austria and Russia, had been strangely neglected. 
But now it was brought forward to be used by Defence 
League and Government alike. The increase demanded, 
it was said, had no relation to present conditions. It was 
a guarantee for the future. The balance of power in 
eastern Europe had been completely changed, the 
strength of the Slavs enormously increased. In any 
future war Austria would be obliged to mass the greater 
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part of its troops on its south-east frontier. It would no 
longer be able to play its old part in the Triple Alliance 
and guard the eastern frontier of Germany by the threat 
of a flank movement against Russia. ~ Henceforward 
Germany would be exposed to the full force of a Russian 
attack. The argument was plausible. It ignored, of 
course, the possibility of strife between the Balkan 
States themselves, but for that one could not blame the 
military expert. The possibility of concerted Slav action 
existed in theory, and, from the military standpoint, due 
precautions should be taken against it. 

This argument decided the whole campaign. To the 
German mind the real bugbear is neither France nor 
England. It is Russia. France has been beaten before, 
and, as most Germans are convinced, could be beaten 
again. With England the main contest would be at sea, 
and a sea war is something very remote to the average 
mind. But the Russian danger is a different matter. 
Against Russia the German frontier lies completely 
exposed. The frontier defences are weak. The Russian 
army is huge and filled with unknown possibilities. A 
war with Russia implies an invasion of Germany itself, 
and campaigns fought on German soil. As long as the 
military agitators had based their arguments on France, 
the public had refused to listen. But when once Russis 
had been mentioned, it became uneasy. It was easy to 
pick holes in the military argument. Day after day its 
fallacies were exposed in the Socialist and for some time 
even in the Radical Press. But it was useless. The 
public had grown frightened. The possibilities of a 
Russian advance on Berlin were seriously discussed. 
The spectre of a Pan-Slav League was once more pro- 
duced, and the earlier opposition to the military demands 
crumbled away in a general feeling of panic. The 
National Liberals were won over with little trouble. The 
Radicals, who a few weeks before had protested that a 
further increase in the army would be not only foolish 
but a criminal waste, and a challenge to the rest of 
Kurope, were caught up in the general wave. In part 
they were honestly convinced, in part fear of being on 
the unpopular side drove them with the crowd. The 
Centrum too made up its quarrel with the Government ; 
whether from fear of unpopularity in their case also, or, 
as is more probable, in return for concessions on the 
Jesuit question, remains a secret. The Socialists alone 
held out ; but, in face of the general collapse, they were 
helpless. ° 

At first, it is true, the Liberals and Radicals, and even 
the Centrum, made some show of resistance. They 
protested that neither a penny nor a man would be 
granted more than was absolutely necessary. But even 
this attempt at independence failed. Before the “ secret” 
information of the experts in commission they gave up all 
pretence to real criticism. On only one point did they 
oppose the Government, by the rejection of three from 
the six cavalry regiments demanded. Here, too, they 
gave way later, and on the third reading the three 
regiments were triumphantly put back. There is good 
reason for the roar of triumph from the militarists. 
Along the whole line their victory has been complete. 

It is in this way that this fantastic piece of folly has 
been forced upon Germany. Panic and not aggression is 
at the bottom of the whole movement, a panic worked 
up by purely military interests and by their mouthpiece, 
the new Defence League. It may, of course, be argued 
that the Balkan War has altered the whole situation for 
Germany, that the new law is based on the logic of facts, 
and-not on the agitation of the Defence League and the 
intrigues of the General Staff. This is not the opinion 





in Germany itself. The lesson of the Balkan War was 
there to be read by all long before it was taken up as the 
chief weapon of the militarists. Without this organised 
propaganda, it would never have occurred to the country 
or the Government that the hugeincreases were necessary. 
As has been pointed out, the programme of the League, 
differing in no way from the present law, had been 
formulated before the Balkan War was thought of. It 
was still laughed at by the great part of the public for 
some time after the victories of the Allies had been 
decided. Socialists and chauvinists alike give the 
whole credit of the new Bill to the General Staff and 
its henchmen, the Defence League. As the Tdgliche 
Rundschau writes, the only fitting name for the new law 
is the ** Lex Keim,” not, as it will be called, according to 
German custom, the ‘“‘ Lex Heeringen,”’ after the name 
of the Minister of War. 
D. W. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN 


ORE than a century ago the physician Gall 
began those inquiries which led him to 
conclude that certain parts of the brain can 

be associated with certain functions of the mind. To 
the new science which he hoped thus to found he gave 
the name of phrenology—the science of the phren or 
mind. He died without having demonstrated any facts 
in what we now call cerebral localisation, but his work 
was not therefore worthless. In Paris, the city which 
had heard Gall’s first lectures at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, the surgeon and anthropologist Broca 
demonstrated, some fifty years later, the connection 
between a certain area of the brain and the function of 
speech. Broca’s area, as it is now called, is to be found 
in the left frontal lobe of the brain in right-handed 
people, and vice versé. The nerve fibres from the brain 
cross over on their way to the spinal cord, so that, in 
general, the halves of the brain refer to opposite sides of 
the body. Broca’s discovery was a scientific fact, and is 
to be regarded as the foundation of the new phrenology 
of our day. It vindicated Gall’s idea, though it inci- 
dentally falsified his allocation of the function of speech. 

Subsequent experiment has enormously extended the 
range of our knowledge, with practical results which 
daily comprise the saving of life by means of surgical 
operations directed from symptoms to affected areas by 
means of our knowledge of the exact correspondence 
between them. Such practical working suffices for the 
victim of a cerebral abscess or tumour, but the scientific 
significance of these discoveries is what concerns us here. 
What, in fact, is it that the physiologists have found, and 
what have they failed to find ? 

They have exactly defined, in man and the higher apes, 
those areas of the brain, identical in all five species, 
which control the movements of the body. Not muscles, 


be it observed, but movements, are represented in the 
cerebral cortex. There is no cortical area for the biceps 
muscle of the arm, nor for its opponent, the triceps ; but 
there are cortical areas for flexion and extension of the 
elbow respectively. The nerve-centres for individual 
muscles are to be found far lower down in the cerebro- 
It is voluntary movements alone that 


spinal system. 
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are represented in the psychomotor area of the cortex. 
Hence, while you may will to bend your elbow—an act 
which involves simultaneous action on the part of the 
extensor muscles, or the movement would otherwise be 
a violently uncontrolled jerk, as Professor Sherrington 
has lately shown—you cannot will to innervate your 
biceps. 

While voluntary motion accounts for part of the 
cortex, sensation accounts for a further part. “* Common 
sensation ”’ occupies, in fact, the same area as that which 
controls motion—touch and response being thus inti- 
mately allied. Hearing occupies part of the temporal 
lobes, vision part of the occipital lobes, and so forth. 
The “ speech centre ” has been extended to four centres, 
all concerned with language—two sensory areas which 
correspond to the understanding of spoken and written 
speech respectively, and two motor areas which are con- 
cerned with the motor acts of speech and writing respec- 
tively. These are quite distinct from the areas by which 
black marks on paper, for instance, are seen, but not 
perceived, and the sounds of an unknown language are 
heard, but not understood. 

But when all these centres have been defined, the 
greater part of the cortex cerebri remains unaccounted for. 
Stimulation of these areas yields no response, so that 
they are often called the “ silent areas.” On comparing 
the brains of a man and a chimpanzee, we find that the 
much greater bulk of the newer brain is due, above all, 
to the intrusion or interpolation, as it were, of these silent 
areas between the various centres of motion and sensa- 
tion. On comparing the brain of the Piltdown woman or 
other “ missing links’ with that of modern man, it is 
again such a “silent area’”’ as the greater part of the 
frontal convolution that constitutes the new fact. 
Microscopic and embryological inquiry shows that these 
are really “ association areas,’ the nerve-fibres from 
whose cells run to other areas of the cortex, on the same 
or opposite sides of the brain; and that the fibres of 
these cells are the last in individual development to ac- 
quire their complete structure, and, presumably, their 
capacity to function. By them, above all, the brain, 
with its thousands of millions of living cells, and its as 
yet unmeasured complexity of structure, is yet enabled 
to act as an organic unity. 

And that is all that cerebral localisation has to tell us. 
It can refine upon such data, and these refinements may 
be of life-saving value in the hands of such masters of 
research and practice as a Ferrier or a Horsley. These 
refinements may also be of deep interest in natural his- 
tory, as when we find that the smell area in a man’s 
cortex is small as compared with that in a dog’s ; whereas 
the visual area of a dog is small and poor in nerve-cells 
compared with that of aman. Much more is to be learnt 
in these directions. Definite areas may be mapped out 
for music, or certain foundations of music, and possibly 
even for mathematics likewise. 

But what of the will and the judgment ? 
faith, hope, and charity ? Where is the Self ? 


“ec 


Where are 
The 


nearest approach to an answer to such questions is that, 
beyond doubt, the cerebrum, or part of it, and that the 
highest, is a great organ of control. The highest function 
that we can attribute to it is that which physiologists 
No localisation of it is possible, how- 


call inhibition. 





ever. When this “last to come”’ is “ first to go,” as 
when we drop off to sleep, the lower centres are unreined, 
and we make violent movements which wake us with a 
start; or, when ether gradually abolishes cerebral 
functions, a flood of unseemly speech pours forth from 
centres which, under normal conditions, were never 
allowed to reproduce what they had perchance heard. 

Further than this function of inhibition no one can go. 
The brain, as Professor Bergson pointed out the other 
day, is the organ of memory, above all the memory of 
movements, by which we respond to circumstances ; and, 
as is pointed out here, it is the organ of self-control. The 
‘* stimulation ”’ of alcohol, for instance, is simply paraly- 
sis of inhibition, “‘ last to come, first to go,”’ as usual. 
But when every tiniest fragment of the brain has been 
stimulated, destroyed, dissected, stained and micro- 
scoped, ten thousand times over, we can go no farther 
than this. The new phrenology, with all its practical 
value, and its proof of the fundamental principle of Gall, 
involves a denial of his belief that the self and its 
characteristics can be distributed among the parts of the 
brain. The study of the insane brain affords no hint of 
any correspondence between its structure and the 
characteristics of the insane mind, though it may be 
easy to show that destruction of motor cells corresponds 
to paresis or paralysis of the corresponding movements. 
The materialist hypothesis marches on from strength to 
strength, with one success after another, until the point 
is reached when we discover that functions of an essen- 
tially mechanical order are alone attributable to the 
incomparable machine we call the brain. This machine 
corresponds in structure to, and discharges the mechani- 
cal requirements of, the mind; but no honest student 
of physiological psychology can question the truth of 
Bergson’s recent observation that “the theory of the 
rigorous parallelism of the cerebral with the mental is 
not even suggested by the facts.” ‘“ The brain,” as he 
says, “‘ simply extracts from the life of the mind that 
which is capable of representation in movement.”” The 
brain, in short, is the organ of the mind, an organ whose 
keyboard we can draw to-day; but the problem of the 
organist remains. 

LENs. 


THE BEEF BARONS 


HE selfish and short-sighted domination of the 

United States *‘ Beef Barons” has brought 

about a remarkably artificial state of affairs 

in the meat production of both North and South America, 
and is likely to play an even greater part than it has 
played already in the business of supplying the United 
Kingdom with its necessary food. About our mutton 
there is no present anxiety. The British market is 
supplied with mutton mainly from Australasia 
(£6,250,000) and Argentina (£2,750,000), and other good 
sources of supply are within sight. Sheep-raising is 
increasing in Siberia and South Africa, for example. 
But six-sevenths of our imported beef comes now from 
South America. The United States beef men, having 
learned how to “ control’ the United States supply so 
tightly as almost to throttle it, have now got the grip on 
the Argentina export trade. With one hand on North 
B 
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and the other on South America, they are in a position 
of enormous power, and they appear to fear the opposi- 
tion of governments as little as they fear the hostility of 
the men and women those governments represent. 

The surprising and deplorable result of the operations 
of the Beef Barons in their own country is that the 
United States no longer exports beef! Behind the pro- 
tection of the tariff wall the Beef Trust screwed prices 
up so high as to bring about the famous beef boycott of 
1910. That agitation was not a spasmodic outburst, but 
rather the expression of long pent-up indignation against 
hardships imposed by powerful interests for selfish ends. 
It spread among the middle classes as well as among the 
working classes. It spread at a time when trade was 
good and employment plentiful. The full force of it 
was revealed when the election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the same year swept the Republicans out 
of power and returned, by a majority of nearly a hundred, 
Democrats who have already gone far to carry out their 
pledges to tackle the cost of living problem by tackling 
the tariff. 

That was not the only direction in which the Beef 
Trust exercised the monopolistic power. It sold at high 
prices—it bought at low prices. The discouragement to 
the cattle-breeder, who could sell only at an arbitrarily 
dictated figure, was so keen that he took less and less 
interest in what should be a lucrative part of the pastoral 
industry everywhere. Fewer and fewer cattle were 
reared. To quote a manifesto published by the Re- 
publican National Committee during the Presidential 
election campaign last fall, ‘“‘ the great cattle ranges of 
the West were practically abolished . .. millions of 
acres of grazing land are lying idle; the cattle are 
gone!’’ That was a party manifesto, and it attributed 
the said wickedness to the predecessors of Mr. Taft. 
For him it claimed the good intention of improving 
matters. But the fact was admitted by the priests of 
High Protection themselves ; and it saves us the neces- 
sity of producing in detail the recently published 
statistics of the U.S.A. Department of Agriculture to 
prove it. Let it be enough to say that during the last six 
years there has been a decline of over thirty per cent. 
in the actual number of cattle on the hoof in the United 
States. With a growing population and a declining 
meat supply, America has ceased to be a meat exporting 
country, just as it is on the verge of ceasing to export 
wheat. These things represent a frightful orgie of 
economic waste. The restoration of natural conditions 
of industry is work enough for a full generation. It is 
one of the great tasks to which President Woodrow 
Wilson has set his hand. ‘“ The Tariff,” he says, “ is 
the mother of artificial prices because it is the foster- 
mother of monopoly ; and only when these roots of the 
whole evil thing are touched shall we begin to get 
control of the forces that have almost mastered us.” 

The Underwood Tariff, which places meat on the free 
list, is a beginning. But alongside the tariff there must 
be a continuance of what the Americans—who speak 
most lightly when they think most deeply—call “ trust- 
busting.” For the trusts mean to outflank the tariff, 
if they can. The Beef Barons have already anticipated 


the Democratic attack. Last year when the “ trust- 
busters ” threatened the Beef Trust with disruption by 





process of law, the trust did not wait for the exposure oi 
its affairs\in the public courts; it “voluntarily dis- 
solved,”’ and started trust-busting on its own account. 
Three of the American companies—Armour’s, Swift’s, 
and Morris’s— acquired controlling interests in Argentina 
concerns, and for a time kept to the local agreement 
which allotted a certain exportation to each of the big 
beef companies operating in Argentina, some of them, of 
course, being British companies, and most, if not all of 
them, having British shareholders. The harmony did 
not last long. The American companies, controlling a 
little more than a third of the total capital employed in 
the beef trade in Argentina, and backed by almost 
incredible financial resources at home, have now broken 
away from the rest, claiming a free hand in the matter 
of exportation on the ground that they can run their 
businesses more economically and more efficiently than 
their competitors. The big trust has * bust” the little 
trust. 

Most commentators in this country, having taken a 
superficial glance at the statistics of the British beef 
trade, have concluded that it is the British market the 
Americans are preparing to “conquer.” The figures are 
certainly striking enough. In the last recorded year 
(1912) we imported the trivial amount of £15,000 worth 
of chilled and frozen beef from the United States, while 
our imports from Argentina reached the enormous total 
of £11,445,000. Five years ago we bought three and a 
quarter millions worth of beef from the United States ; 
ten years ago nearly six millions worth ; to-day almost 
nothing. Yet this simple statistical view of the situation 
shuts out what we believe to be the real reason for these 
preliminary deck-clearing actions of the American com- 
panies in Argentina. They have their eye on the effect 
of the Underwood Tariff Bill, which is destined to make 
so vast a disturbance in the commerce of the world. In 
our view the real reason for the dislocation of the Argen- 
tina agreement lies in the prospect of free meat becoming 
a feature of the United States Tariff, along with free wool, 
free wheat, free sugar, and the rest. Already governing 
a big slice of the trade in the only country that is yet in 
a position to export large quantities of beef to the United 
States, the Armour, the Swift, and the Morris com- 
panies, aided by powerful co-operators at home, enter- 
tain some hope of keeping prices up in their own country, 
free trade or no free trade. They can act in this bene- 
volent manner until America draws on other sources of 
supply, or until the American farmer ceases to migrate 
to the virgin wheat lands of Canada and returns to his 
natural business of rearing cattle in his own country. 
There are some writers on this subject who love to let 
their imaginations run riot in a world controlled by a 
monster American trust as big as the planet itself. But 
they are blind to the effect of the withdrawal of the 
support the protective tariff has hitherto given the 
American trusts. They ignore the food-producing poten- 
tialities of so many parts of the world that have not yet 
begun to graze cattle. They take no measure of the hot 
anger of the world’s inhabitants at any attempt to 
corner their food supplies. This year we have not heard 
so much of the agitation against the high cost of living 
on the continent of Europe. Europe’s millions have been 
and are preoccupied with the fear of war, the fruits of 
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war, and the provision for war, and though they are as dis- 
satisfied as ever, and though they see their hopes thrown 
back by this craze for arming, they have temporarily 
suspended their struggle to open the frontiers to free 
food. There is no prospect of a European demand 
operating to keep up the prices of Argentina beef by 
helping to exhaust the available supplies. The Beef 
Barons must look to their own country for their profits, 
and the price-maintaining struggle at home will absorb 
all their energies for some time to come. 

We are not going to say that the proceedings briefly 
related here will raise the cost of beef in the United 
Kingdom ; there are plenty of prophets in the Press 
only too ready to lend their aid in this profitable process 
of boosting prices. If prices should tend to fall in 
America, in spite of the efforts of the Beef Barons to 
nullify the natural effect of the Underwood Tariff, and 
if, in course of time, a breach should be made in the 
European wall, then there will come a danger of the 
world’s demand for beef exceeding the supply. An 
economic balance of such magnitude cannot be restored 
in a day, or even in a thousand days. The key to the 
situation is very much in the hands of the Woodrow 
Wilson Administration. It has to find some means of 
preventing the American meat monopolists from 
destroying the tariff revision harvest which now looks 
so promising. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
THE INDIAN PUBLIC SERVICES 


TWO PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
L = ISLINGTON and his colleagues have 


returned to England, after completing in India 

one stage of their inquiry. It is understood 
that they are now considering the evidence taken by 
them in India, and it seems opportune to draw attention 
to a significant change of procedure which they found 
themselves constrained to adopt soon after opening their 
inquiry at Madras. 

At first the proceedings were open to the public. But 
almost immediately the Commission came into somewhat 
abrupt contact with the real underlying difficulty of the 
situation, z.e., the conflict of interest between the Euro- 
pean Covenanted Civilians, who enjoy a_ practical 
monopoly of high office in India, and the great body of 
educated Indians who, under Acts of Parliament and 
Royal Proclamations, claim an effective share in the 
administration of their own country. So inconveniently 
candid, as the evidence proceeded, were the expressions 
of epinion on both sides, that the Commission found it 
expedient to reserve, for examination in camera, that 
portion of the evidence which was leading to personal 
recriminations, and tended to aggravate racial an- 
tagonism. 

By this precaution the Commissioners appear to have 
averted, for the time, a public display of popular feeling. 
But it is evident that sooner or later they must face 
what I have called the real underlying difficulty, and 
decide between competing claims ; for under the terms 
of the reference the duty is laid upon them “ to consider 
the requirements of the public service, and to recom- 
mend such changes as may seem expedient,” and the 
principal duty thus involved is the selection and organi- 





sation of the public agency by which the Government of 
India is carried on. Fortunately the difficulty is not 
insuperable, for the materials available for State employ- 
ment are all good of their kind, only care is needed in 
holding the balance with justice, and a single eye to the 
public good. Two classes are competing for the public 
favour; on the one hand experienced European ad- 
ministrators, trained in Western methods, on the other 
hand Indian intellectuals, in touch with the people ; 
both classes possess peculiar merits; there is room for 
both in the publie service; and it is the office of the 
Commissioners, acting in the interest of the public, to 
allot to each class the position and duties best suited to 
its special qualifications. Let us then consider briefly 
“the requirements of the public service.” In other 
words, What is the work to be done, and who are the 
persons best qualified to do it? Evidently, before 
selecting the tools, we must realise what is the job we 
have in hand. 

In considering the nature of public work in India it 
appears that, as regards duties and qualifications, a 
broad distinction may be drawn between (a) the agency 
required for the general administration, and (B) the 
agency (of an expert kind) required for the specialised 
departments. Both these elements are needful; but at 
present their mutual relations are not satisfactory, and 
any scheme of readjustment must take note of the 
existing inconveniences, and provide for harmonious 
working in the future. 

The existing inconveniences arise mainly from historic 
causes ; for originaily the Indian Civil Service was con- 
stituted with sole reference to the requirements of (a) the 
general administration, no attempt being made to secure 
(B) expert qualifications. The young men selected 
through Haileybury College, or by open competition, 
represented a good average of character and education ; 
and these qualifications were at first sufficient for the 
all-round duties of administration inherited from their 
Indian predecessors. With the help of subordinates 
skilled in ancient local methods, the Collector, as a 
“handy man,” undertook with fair success the multi- 
farious duties of an administrative district equal in area 
to an English county, representing in his person the 
‘“* Sirkar’’ in all departments, as police officer, judge, 
builder of roads, bridges, and waterworks, educationist, 
officer of health, forester, and so forth. But as time 
went on, there came a demand for more up-to-date 
skill in each of these departments, and accordingly from 
time to time experts were imported from Europe, both 
for district work and as advisers at the headquarters of 
Government. This worked well enough as long as the 
executive authority of the Collector as head of the 
district was duly maintained. But a fatal mistake was 
made when these foreign experts, instead of remaining 
subordinates in the local administration, and advisers to 
the Central Government, were allowed to build up for 
themselves great centralised departments, which usurped 
executive functions in the districts and villages, and 
gradually absorbed all authority at headquarters. Thus 
almost insensibly has been created a “‘ tyranny of office 
boxes,”’ developing “* the great mischief of over-centrali- 
sation ’ lamented by Lord Morley ; with the consequent 
destruction of the district administration, and of the 
ancient autonomy of the village communities. 

What is now wanted is such a reorganisation of the 
official machinery as wil] put a stop to these baneful 
encroachments. Lord Ripon’s wise policy of local self- 
government should be revived and developed, the village 
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being restored to its old-world efficiency as the self- 
governing unit, while the Collector, fortified by the co- 
operation of a representative District Council, would 
become the centre of progress and local development, on 
the lines of a well-ordered Native State. 

By such a measure of decentralisation we should 
introduce into local administration the element of 
elasticity and growth, in place of sterilising uniformity ; 
allowing each district to work out its own salvation in 
accordance with its natural resources. For as one 
Native State differs from another, so also, as regards 
economic conditions, does one British District differ 
from another ; thus in the Bombay Presidency there is 
little or nothing in common between the cotten plains 
of Dharwar, the rocky coast of Ratnagiri, the forests of 
Canara, and the canal irrigation in Sind. It is therefore 
evident that an executive centralised at headquarters 
must result in failure. Each district requires special 
treatment as regards agriculture, forestry, irrigation, and 
other local requirements ; and Government would do 
well, when providing expert co-operation, to extend to 
British Districts the method found suitable in the case 
of Native States. In a Native State it often happens 
that the Durbar, when contemplating some large public 
work, such as railway extension or water supply, applies 
to the Government for expert assistance. It is then the 
practice to depute from the proper departments trained 
officials of the grade and qualifications desired, these 
officials being paid by the Native State, and working 
under the orders of the Durbar. A similar discretion 
should be allowed to the Collector as the head of a 
British District. He should be allowed to indent on the 
proper departments for the expert assistants of the grade 
he requires, whether in connection with agriculture, 
engineering, forests, education, or other local needs. 
But these men, when attached to a district establish- 
ment, and paid from the district funds, must be under 
the orders of the district administration, and their 
duties should be limited to advice and inspection, all 
executive functions being performed by the ordinary 
district staff, working through the hereditary village 
officers and servants. As regards technical matters, the 
expert officer serving in a district would communicate 
with the chief of his department, who, as the responsible 
adviser at headquarters, would inspect the work done 
and keep the Government informed as to its progress and 
efficiency. 

Such being the duties to be performed, we may now 
return to the problem stated at the commencement, and 
consider how, in the public interest, the agencies (A) and 
(B) can best be apportioned to the competing claimants. 
The problem is a complicated one, and in this brief 
article there is only space to recall two practical sugges- 
tions, put forward some years ago, having for their 
object to smooth racial differences, and to give to the 
Government the best choice of administrative material. 
The suggestions are contained in the Minority Report 
(paragraphs 79 and 80) of the Royal Commission of 1895 
on Indian Expenditure, of which Lord Welby was 
chairman ; and they relate to the two most prominent 
difficulties of the situation, viz., ‘‘ the claim of the 
Covenanted Civil Service to a monopoly of the higher 
appointments, as the prize in the open competition ; and 
the doctrine of an “ irreducible minimum ”’ of European 
agency, as being necessary to maintain British supremacy. 

With regard to these difficulties, it was pointed out in 
the Report that originally the high rates of pay were 
fixed in order to induce Europeans of the best class to 





accept service in India. The salaries, therefore, could 
be regarded as consisting of two parts, (a) the market 
value of the work to be done, and (b) compensation for 
exile in a tropical climate ; and the proposal put forward 
was, that for the future the prize offered at the competi- 
tive examination should be, not admission into a close 
service with uncertain and dwindling privileges, but a 
yearly personal allowance, to be drawn by the successful 
vandidate as (b) compensation for exile, during the time 
his services were at the disposal of the Government of 
India; this allowance being in addition to the pay of 
his appointment. If this change were made, the vexed 
questions arising out of an official monopoly would be 
got rid of. Further, all salaries in India could be scaled 
down to (a) their proper market value, and a direct 
financial saving would be effected by the employment of 
Indians, who would not require compensation for exile. 

While accepting conditionally the doctrine of an 
“irreducible minimum ” of European agency, as being 
needed to maintain British supremacy, the Minority 
Report recommended a definite limit to the importation 
of costly foreign agency, when good material was 
obtainable on the spot. Accordingly the proposal was 
that the Secretary of State, looking to political con- 
siderations, might each year fix a minimum budget allot- 
ment to be at the disposal of the Government of India 
for European agency, but that at the same time, looking 
to the natural claim of Indians to the public service of 
their own country, he should also fix a maximum allot- 
ment for such agency ; and it was added that, as British 
supremacy was clearly an imperial interest, the Imperial 
Treasury should contribute to the extra cost of the 
European agency employed in maintaining that supre- 
macy. 

The attention of the Royal Commission is respectfully 
invited to the two practical suggestions indicated above, 
as tending to meet the requirements of the public service, 
while promoting harmony among competing interests. 

W. WepdDERBURN. 


A NATIONAL RURAL POLICY 
1l—COUNTRY HOMES 


S cannot too often be said, the several parts of 
a rural policy must hang together; but, in so 
far as it is possible to contemplate one aspect 
of it as of greatest constructive consequence, probably 
most minds will fly to that concerned with the education 
of the children. Now, directly we concentrate on this 
part of our problem, we are bound to realise that, even 
more than by anything that can be formally taught in 
day-schools, a child’s character, physique, and mentality 
are largely determined by his home environment. So 
that the “education problem” cannot be separated 
from the problem of home building. Even from the 
merest technical point of view, one can hardly exag- 
gerate the influence of a dignified, simple home. A 
garden well-tended, with fruit and poultry and bees and 
flowers and all the other accompaniments of a well- 
managed acre of ground which the occupier feels to be 
his own, has an educational effect very different from 
that yielded by a miserable three-roomed hovel, from 
which the wretched tenant may be ejected any weck. 
Before we consider the schools, therefore, let us think 
what is to be done about these homes. At present a 
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very large proportion of labourers’ cottages will not bear 
thinking about, and there is a shortage even of these. 
“Housing of the Working Classes’ does not convey 
what is wanted. After all, these are English men and 
women-—not just live-stock. Something more than the 
hygienic necessities are called for. It is ‘‘ Homes” at 
which we must aim. Now a home includes a comfortable 
and healthy cottage, but it includes something else 
besides. It implies personal interests, personal posses- 
sions, security and independence. Without these things 
the country would soon prove unbearable to most of us. 
The average townsman has become dependent for his 
pleasures on outside stimulation. As his work and his 
domestic surroundings have become more and more 
monotonous, so he has developed an increasing taste for 
artificial amusement. We do not want to reproduce this 
state of things in the country. So far the countryman 
has fairly escaped the vulgarity of mind and outlook 
so common in the towns. But he is fast being driven 
from the countryside by the monotonous conditions of 
his work, and the insecurity and lack of dignity of his 
position. In 1911 alone, one-fortieth of the agricul- 
turists of England left the country altogether. The pick 
of the young men will not stop in the villages unless they 
see in front of them reasonable independence, real 
interest, some sort of security, a decent social status, 
and a good prospect of moderate physical comfort. 
Sixteen shillings a week, an insecure tenure of an in- 
secure cottage, a few yards of garden, “keep your 
thoughts to yourself,” and parish relief at the end of it 
all, make an unsatisfactory appeal to their imaginations. 
Small Holdings, Credit Banks, Technical Education, 
Agricultural Co-operation, and the rest of it, will not 
help a man so circumstanced. What he needs as a basis 
is a decent five-roomed cottage with about an acre of 
land, on which he and his wife can in their spare time 
grow all the vegetables and eggs and honey and fruit and 

bacon that his family needs, and one way and another— 
if he have intelligence and a little technical advice—add 

anything from five to ten shillings to his weekly family 

income. Allotments half a mile away from the cottage 

are another thing altogether. What is wanted is some- 

thing between a garden and a small holding, adjacent to 

the cottage itself. The value of this little plot depends 

on its being thus situated, because thus only can the wife 

play an active part in its management while the husband 

is working for wages outside. 

Absolute security of tenure is essential, and much the 
best way of obtaining this is for the labourer himself 
to become the freeholder. That is a security he could 
understand. Nothing would do so much to raise his 
dignity, his pride, his status, his efficiency as a human 
being, his independence, and, consequently, his wages. 
For not only would his labour become more intrinsically 
valuable, but he would be in an altogether stronger 
position for demanding better terms. Apart from the 
security of his tenure, he would be enabled, by virtue of 
the produce of his little piece of ground, to hold out for 
as many weeks as he could otherwise for days. 

How is his cottage to be built ? How is his acre of 
land to be obtained ? How is he to buy them when they 
are ready for him? Before attempting to answer these 





questions, it may be well to point out to land nationalisers 


and collectivists that there is nothing in this proposal 
inimical to their ideals. In the first place, there is no 
question of increasing the amount of land already in 
private hands, and, secondly, all that is suggested is that 
a man’s home stands in an altogether different category 
from land on which hired labour is employed, as well as 
from land owned in such bulk as to exclude others from 
similar ownership. Let us dismiss from our minds the 
District Councils, the County Councils, and the Local 
Government Board. The history of the Small Holdings 
and the Housing Acts shows that the labourer will 
meet nothing but obstruction from these bodies. His 
position is such that he dare not stand up to local 
councils or take an active part in their elections or 
doings. For they are largely composed of his masters, 
who have over him economic powers almost of life and 
death. When the labourer’s position is a little more 
secure, then he may be able, with safety, to use the 
machinery of the local councils for the furtherance of his 
ends. But, for the moment, his hope would seem to lie 
mainly in the efforts of patriotic men with power and 
understanding. He needs the assistance of a government 
or of a statesman who will carry this matter through 
from the centre with determination and energy. This is 
a national matter, and there is no place for local obstruc- 
tion. Where homes are needed homes must be built, and 
the administration must be directed by people whose 
interest and business it is to get them built. “A central 
commission of three or four members in active sympathy 
with the policy and with direct knowledge of country 
life, assisted by county committees largely composed of 
energetic and sympathetic nominees—nominated by the 
Board of Agriculture or by the Government—seems the 
simplest authority for carrying out the policy proposed. 
It is possible that, since the energetic carrying out of the 
Act would bring a lot of money and employment into 
the district, the interests of local builders and shop- 
keepers would sufficiently coincide with the interests of 
the labourers to make Parish Councils safe bodies for its 
proximate administration. For it seems likely that 
under these circumstances tradesmen and_ builders 
would get themselves on to the Parish Council, and 
often for purely personal reasons would do their best 
to push local housing schemes. For we should by this 
time have learnt that an Act will be properly adminis- 
tered only by people who actively sympathise with its 
aims, or by people whose material interests will be 
furthered by its vigorous administration. The matter 
is essentielly national, and the whole of the money 
required should be advanced by the nation, any annual 
deficit being also made good out of the national funds. 

It seems probable that something like 100,000 homes 
are, or will be within a few years, needed within the 
villages of England. Each home, including an acre of 
land (purchased compulsorily at an official valuation if 
necessary), may be assumed to cost about £200 on an 
average. If ten thousand homes were built each year 
for ten years a capital sum of £2,000,000 would be 
annually required for the first year or two, the annual 
sum wanted gradually lessening during the ten years as 
the earlier loans were being steadily repaid. 

In most districts in the South of England the labourer 
at present cannot afford to pay more than Is. 6d. a week 
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for his cottage, but where allowance is made for the 
addition to his income of the produce of his acre of land 
intelligently used, a good labourer could, after the first 
year, afford to pay a weekly sum of 3s. 6d. Two shillings 
of this might be considered as interest on the £200 or its 
unpaid balance, and 1s. 6d. as repayment of capital. 
In fifty years the capital sum would be entirely paid off. 
The average interest paid throughout that period would 
be 5 per cent. If the country is to help to build homes 
for those people whom we have paid so badly that they 
are unable to get homes for themselves, surely it were 
more reasonable that the homes should be theirs rather 
than the property of the large landowners. The State 
might, and should, reserve certain ultimate rights. 
Thus, the owner might be prohibited from selling until 
the commissioners had been offered the homestead at 
an official valuation—taking into account all improve- 
ments and dilapidations, and disregarding any abnormal 
increase in site value. At any time, should an occupier 
leave a district, or obtain a larger holding, before his 
capital repayments had been completed, he might be 
credited with such payments as he had made, modified 
by the value of any improvements or dilapidations for 
which he was responsible. The amount of food produced 
on this 100,000 acres would certainly be very great, and 
it is probable that numerous small village industries 
would spring up, with 100,000 men, accustomed to use 
their hands, in secure possession of a claim on their 
native land. 

The provision on such lines of decent homes, each 
standing on its acre or so of land, lends possibility and 
practicability to all kinds of ideas which at first seem 
not directly related to it. It would, for instance, make 
it possible to interest the young labourer in the practical 
processes of gardening and fruit growing, in the selection 
of varieties of fruit and vegetables, in modern poultry 
keeping, in the value of co-operation, and, most impor- 
tant of all, in the science and literature of country life. 
It is extremely difficult to take a very enthusiastic 
interest in agricultural or horticultural science if you 
have no coincident opportunity of putting your science 
into practice in your own way, and of watching and 
boasting about the results. The possession of a little 
homestead, even of an acre or so, makes all the difference. 
Not that the whole of this land need be cultivated unless 
its owner had the time, energy and skill to do so. He 
might in some cases cultivate for vegetables so little as 
an eighth or a sixteenth, leaving the rest as orchard, 
poultry runs, or grazing for pigs or goats. For those of 
less ambition or energy than even this implies, the 
existing cottages may well serve; but our national 
concern should be with the most able, the most am- 
bitious, the most energetic—those who, under present 
conditions, are leaving the country for want of scope 
and opportunity. Our social politics too often take the 
form of subsidizing failure. We do not distinguish 
clearly enough between national charity and national 
business. Our aim should be, not merely, out of kind- 
liness, to make our existing farm labourers a little more 
comfortable, but to prepare the way for a more enter- 
prising, more accomplished, more independent race of 
English country men and women. 


Harry RosBerts. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND BEatrRicE WEBB. 


XIV.—PROTECTION FOR THE CHILD 


TT children, who are the nation’s future, make up 


practically one-third of any community. It is a 

somewhat startling reflection that we devote to 
their needs not one-third of the national income, but less 
than one-tenth of it. In the United Kingdom, where the 
national income certainly exceeds two thousand million 
pounds a year, the whole annual cost of children to parents 
and public authorities together, for birth, maintenance, and 
education, does not seem to reach two hundred millions 
sterling. We spend more on alcohol and tobacco ! 

This fact is all the more surprising in that the Socialist 
has within a couple of generations seen the whole civilised 
world come round to his view of communal responsibility 
for child nurture. A century ago the child was regarded, 
almost without exception or limitation, as a private concern 
of the parents. Short of sudden murder, the father could 
legally do what he liked with it. It is literally true that, in 
our English civilisation, cruelty to domestic animals was 
made a criminal offence long before cruelty to children. 
What provision should be made for the nurture and training 
of the oncoming generation of citizens was abandoned 
entirely to the whim of the parents—meaning usually the 
father—and was limited by the amount that they were 
severally able and willing to devote to it. 


This policy 
seemed to have the advantage 


characteristic of the ‘* Early 
Victorians *’—of combining scientific economies with the 
lessons of the Oid Testament. 





Any collective provision for 
children, it was said, would work out either as “ rate in aid 
of wages” or as an interference with ‘the Malthusian Law 
of Population.” It startled the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law in 1908 to come across an Anglican clergyman who 
still advocated relegating orphan children to the workhouse, 
as the only practicable way of visiting on them the sins of 
their parents! The modern analogue of this school of 
thought seems to be the little set among the Eugenists which, 
with a curious ignorance of biological science, objects to any 
effort to lower the infantile death rate, on the ground that 
we should thereby be interfering with “ the selection of the 
fittest.” 

The statesmen of every civilised country have now learnt 
better. Modern science coincides with modern feeling in 
insisting that, whatever may be done to discourage unfit 
breeding, once a child is born it is imperative, in the interests 
of the community, that it should be afforded all that is 
necessary for healthy and productive life. It was a blind 
optimism which assumed that the gospel of pecuniary self- 
interest and “ letting things alone ”’ would necessarily result 
in the training of the hest possible next generation of citizens. 
And though (as Socialists have always agreed) the oppor- 
tunity of ensuring the best nurture is furnished by the 
family group, when parental affection, knowledge, and 
resources are all coexistent, the universal judgment of the 
civilised world now concedes that the State is everywhere 
the ** Overparent,”’ with obligations to the children which it 
neglects only with the penalty of incalculable national loss. 
The State as ‘‘ Overparent ’’ now accepts the responsibility of 
securing, in one way or another, for every child born into the 
community such prescribed minimum conditions of nurture 
and training as will, in the contemporary judgment of the 
community, provide for as well-equipped a generation in 
succession to itself as the present generation cares to afford. 

It is a curious misapprehension which sees in the steady 
growth in this communal! responsibility for children a corre- 
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sponding diminution of “ parental responsibility.” This is 
like saying that the contemporary increase in the activities 
of central governments has meant a diminution in the amount 
of local government—which is, of course, the very reverse of 
the truth. As a matter of fact, under all this essentially 
Socialist legislation, the responsibility of the parent for the 
child—whcether we mean the height of the standard set before 
the parent, the compulsion practically used to get this 
standard attained, or the efforts and sacrifices which the 
parents actually make for their children—has steadily 
increased. No one who has any personal acquaintance with 
the homes of the poor can fail to see that—as compared with 
the parental Individualism of half a century ago—the parents 
are held to-day to a far higher standard of achievement with 
regard to their little ones. Every step taken by the public 
authority has caused more to be done in the home. The 
obligation not unduly to neglect the infant whom the Health 
Visitor comes to sce ; to get the elder children up and dressed 
and washed punctually for each day’s schooling; to find 
them in boots ; to fulfil the altogether new requirement that 
their clothes and bodies should be free from vermin ; to try 
to get all their little ailments—now for the first time pointed 
out—medically attended to; the daily pressure to keep 
them all adequately nourished and properly clothed, so that 
they may not fall below the teacher’s critical standard ; to 
continue this, with the successive raisings of the school-age, 
and to forego the sorely needed help of the child’s earnings 
for several years longer than was ever before dreamt of—all 
this means, in actual fact, proportionately a heavier burden 
laid on working-class resources than the Income Tax, varying 
from 1 to 8 per cent., which is paid by the one-ninth of the 
nation. The tragedy is that so large a proportion of the 
parents—owing to our failure to secure the “ National 
Minimum ” that we have in principle adopted —are positively 
without the resources enabling them to fulfil the parental 
responsibilities that we strive to enforce. 

Thus the improvement that we flatter ourselves that we 
have effected in the provision for the young is still very largely 
delusive. We are, in this respect, living in a fool’s paradise. 
We have accepted the principle, but not carried it out. The 
extent to which the infants are still everywhere neglected is 
a crime. The way in which we permit millions of growing 
children to be underfed. improperly housed, unsuitably 
clothed, and medically untreated is a seandal. By our 
neglect in not preventing industrial accidents and such 
unnecessary diseases as tuberculosis we multiply orphans, 
and we then bring these up in a way that earns the con- 
demnation of every observer. The few years’ compulsory 
schooling, admirable as an alternative to the savage disorder 
of the streets, is, when compared with even the most moderate 
standard of real education and efficicnt vocational training, 
as yet little better than a faree. We come back, in short, to 
the point with which we opened this article. The one-third 
of the community which is of the greatest real importance 
to the community obtains for its needs less than one-tenth of 
the nation’s income. How can we expect the new gencration 
to be efficient when—as regards at least half the families in 
the land—we neither allow the parents sufficient means to 
provide decently for their children nor yet allocate anything 
like the necessary sums for commune! provision ? 

The Socialist programme with regard to children may 
therefore be summed up in the dedication to their needs of a 
much larger proportion of the national ineome—perhaps even 
two or three times the present proportion. If it is asked 
where this enlarged expenditure on the rising generation is 
to come from, we are brought back once more to the central 
position of Socialism, the necessity of reclaiming, for the 
purposes of the community, the enormous tribute of 
** economic rent,” or “ surplus value,” including what is now 
called interest, which (to the extent of about one-third of the 





total income) is taken, year after year, irrespective of any 
personal service, by the private owners of what we have 
termed Exploitation Capital. Without the stopping, or at 
any rate the very serious taxing, of that drain, nothing really 
adequate in the way of child protection can be accomplished. 

Passing from the raising of the money to the spending of 
it, we note that there is no specifically Socialist plan of infant 
rearing, child nurture, elementary schooling, physical 
development, mental instruction, or vocational training, any 
more than there is a specifically Socialist plan for building 
bridges or treating disease. Here as elsewhere the Socialist 
calls only for the best science of the age. But, here as 
elsewhere, he insists on equality for all children, whatever 
their parentage—for each child, irrespective of wealth or 
position, the fullest practicable opportunity for the develop- 
ment of its character and its talents. As children vary 
indefinitely, this equality, here as elsewhere, means the very 
opposite of identity or uniformity—means, in fact, all the 
diversity that is administratively practicable. 

Nor can the Socialist foresee how exactly the work of 
bringing up the new generation will, at any particular time 
and place, be shared between the parents and the State. We 
may say, with some confidence, that both will provide, and 
will be required to provide, far more for the children than at 
present. With every rise in the Standard of Life—especially 
with every advance in the compulsorily secured National 
Minimum—*the parents will be able, from infancy to man- 
hood, to do more for their offspring; and, with the ever- 
rising standard of child nurture, will find themselves both 
stimulated and compelled to do it. At the same time, our 
existing communal provision for education in its widest 
sense—above and beyond what the individual parent, family, 
and home can possibly provide—is clearly destined to an 
extension of which the limits are not in sight. 

Socialists, it is interesting to note, are entitled to claim this 
communal provision, even in its first stage of providing a 
bare minimum of elementary schooling for the whole child 
population, and secondary and university education for a 
favoured few, as perhaps the most successful of all the world’s 
experiments in Collectivism. Only a couple of generations 
ago schoolmastering was a “ business ”’—abandoned, as the 
early economists had advised, to “ private enterprise ” and 
“the motive of pecuniary self-interest.” Now it has been 
everywhere almost entirely converted into a public service, 
where production is “ for use ” and not “ for profit ” ; from 
which all capitalist competition has been eliminated ; and in 
which practically no one works with the stimulus of ‘ making 
a fortune,” and nearly all concerned are maintained on a sys- 
tem of fixed salaries, not directly dependent either on “ out- 
put ” or “ results.” No one will deny that the change has 
been even unexpectedly successful. The service rendered 
has been enormously raised in quantity, and still more in 
quality ; the science, art, and technique of education have 
improved out of all recognition since it left off being based on 
profit ; the work done by the salaried teachers is admittedly 
far superior to that done by the profit-making schoolmasters 
whom they have superseded; the zeal and initiative and 
inventiveness and adaptability to the particular case, and 
all the other presumed advantages of private profit-making, 
have been, in the case of this industry, plainly surpassed by 
the public administrators and the salaried officials; the 
amount of land and capital put into the business, now that 
there is no profit to be made out of it, is probably a hundred 
times as great as in the profit-making era, and this land and 
‘apital has never been lacking in any quantity whenever 
required. If this can be done with the business of school- 
mastering, why should it not be donc—except for the 
opposition of vested interests—with other less difficult, less 
complicated, and less intellectual national industries ? 

One lesson that the world has deduced from this great 
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experiment in national self-improvement—perhaps the most 
typical piece of Collectivism of the present generation—is 
the imperative need, if education in mass is to be successful, 
of the utmost possible development of individual genius, and 
a continual flow both of discoveries of new knowledge and of 
original artistic creations. ‘To this the Socialist adds that it 
wili be in vain for the nation to lavish on its children the 
best possible training if, when they leave school, they sink 
back again into anything like the ugly, monotonous, and 
materialist environment presented by the villages of capi- 
talist agriculture and the cities of modern industrialism. 
The advancement of knowledge, the encouragement of 
artistic creation, and the diffusion among the whole people 
of the joys of science, art, literature, music, and religious 
exaltation, constitute as much a part of the work of the 
Socialist State as the securing of bread alone. In the next 
article we shall seck to indicate how this can be accomplished. 


Correspondence 
THE SENTENCE UPON 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—You have already referred in your columns to the fact 
that in the recent trial of some of the officials of the W.S.P.U. for 
conspiracy Miss Kerr was denied the usual opportunity of making 
a statement before sentence was passed on her. I enclose here- 
with a copy of the statement which she had intended to make, and 
I hope that you will be able to publish it in your columns in order 
that the public may judge for themselves whether a serious mis- 
carriage of justice has not taken place.—Yours, etc., 


MISS KERR 


B.C. P. 


ENCLOSURE—Statement by Miss Kerr.—‘* You ask me, my 
lord, whether I have anything to say why sentence should not be 
passed upon me. In answer I repeat the first words I spoke in 
this Court—I am not guilty. I am no speaker, but I feel I ought 
to try and say a few words, not for my own sake only, but for the 
honour of the Women’s Social and Political Union, to which I 
belong, and for which I am very proud to have worked for the 
last five and a half years. 

** When I came on to the staff at the beginning of 1908, I 
brought to my post twenty years’ previous experience in office 
management, and it was on this account that I was engaged to 
superintend the work of the clerical staff and to generally super- 
vise that machinery of routine which is indispensable to the 
efficient working of any large organisation, no matter for what 
purpose it exists. I have not been personally concerned with 
the militant side of the movement. I have committed no militant 
act ; I have never taken part in any militant demonstration ; nor 
have I ever been consulted on militant plans. I do not mention 
these facts because I consider that to refrain from militancy is a 
virtue on my part, but merely to show you that my work has run 
on different lines. I want to make this quite clear, because a 
ridiculous mass of circumstantial evidence has been piled up 
against me by the prosecution, and utterly misleading meanings 
have been read into isolated sentences occurring in some letters 
received by me from Miss Christabel Pankhurst. I have no wish 
to deny that I have been in constant communication with her by 
letter. It has been my duty to see to the comfort and well-being 
of every person at Lincoln’s Inn House—from Mrs. Pankhurst to 
the lift boy—and this responsibility, added to my regular office 
work, has weighed at times very heavily upon me. I have, there- 
fore, made an invariable practice of seeking Miss Pankhurst’s 
advice on many details concerning the management of the house 
and of the staff. 

* Miss Pankhurst.—I have also paid her two visits. Had I 
consulted my own inclination I should have seen her every day, 
for she is a very dear personal friend of mine, apart altogether 
from the question of Woman Suffrage. As it was I saw her iwice 
only. On the first occasion I was summoned to discuss some 
changes in the general arrangements of the house ; and, on the 
second, to talk over the preliminary plans for our Summer 
Festival, which was held in the Empress Rooms from the 8rd to 
the 13th of this month, and for the launching of which I was to be 
responsible. 

** Hammers.—To pass on to another matter. In the course of 
the proceedings, I think you made a remark, my lord, to the 
effect that hammers could not be wanted in an office. I wish I 


could induce you, my lord, to pay us a visit at Lincoln’s Inn 
House, when we would demonstrate to you that we are invariably 
our own carpenters and our own everything else that is practical 
and useful. It may surprise you to learn that in our removal 
last September from 4, Clement’s Inn, the members of the 
W.S.P.U. staff themselves packed the whole of the papers, 
documents, books, pictures, stock, ete., into cases, and later on 
unpacked and rearranged everything in the several departments. 
Hammers were in constant requisition for closing and opening 
these cases and for nailing up pictures, posters, placards, ete. 
Again, for a fortnight before last Christmas Day, we held a sale of 
work in our large central hall. You may be interested to know 
that we fixed the woodwork of the dozen or so stalls ourselves, 
entirely without paid help, and cleared away the whole show 
afterwards. Do you not think hammers must have been neces- 
sary then? Renshaw said in his evidence that he found the 
hammers in question ‘ near Miss Kerr’s desk,’ but J know, and 
he also knows, that he took them out of the top right-hand corner 
drawer of my desk, and that that drawer contained tools of 
several kinds, together with nails, tacks, etc., and was palpably 
the general tool drawer of the offices. : 

“£497. Petty Cash.—To pass on. It has been proved that I 
received payments by cheque amounting in all to the sum of 
£497 odd. If the police had not seized the general office petty 
cash book, which they found on my desk and which they very 
carefully have not put in as an exhibit, I should be able to prove 
to everyone in this Court that this sum is accounted for therein in 
absolute detail. The greater part of my expenditure was for 
postage, and this is shown in a separate column. This column in 
its turn corresponds exactly with the stamp book, in which a 
record is kept of every letter posted from the office. The stamp 
book was also seized by the police and was also carefully not put 
in as evidence. 5 

** Buckland’s Scheme.—Again, with regard to the letter found 
on my desk from a Mr. Buckland, giving the details of a scheme 
which, if carried into execution, was to make ‘ all the world sneeze,” 
I should like to remind everyone in this Court that there has been 
no evidence to prove that this gentleman ever came to the office 
at all. The letter may, for all I know, have been written by some 
malicious person desirous cf playing into the hands of the police. 
However that may be, he did come and I saw him. He seemed 
quite a nice sort of man and very enthusiastic on the subject of 
his suggestion, which he said was quite harmless and would * make 
all the world laugh. He said it was impossible for him to enter 
further into the matter in a public office, and as I was very busy 
and wished to get rid of him, I asked him ‘ to put it in writing.” 
Well, as we all know, he did put it in writing. I had just torn 
open the envelope containing the details of this atrocious * Powder 
Plot "—as the Press termed it—when Mr. MacBrien walked into 
the general oflice and arrested me. I had, therefore, not even 
read the enclosure and heard it for the first time at Bow Street 
Police Court. 

** Mrs. Strange, of Kew.—With regard to Mrs. Strange’s visit to 
the office, she told me her grievance and I expressed my sorrow 
that she and her partner had suffered. I then sketched briefly 
the history of the Women’s Movement for the last fifty years and 
endeavoured to show her how, in consequence of the treachery of 
Governments and of this Government in particular, the women 
had been forced step by step into adopting the present militant 
methods. I made it perfectly clear to her that I could accept, 
personally, no responsibility in the matter of the destruction of 
the Kew Gardens Pavilion and, also, that I was not in the position 
to give any undertaking that no further damage of the kind would 
be done, but I promised to pass on everything she had said to 
those in authority. I saw her to the lift, shook hands, and we 
parted very good friends. 

** Now, iny lord, I cannot but feel that in arresting the principal 
employees of the Women’s Social and Political Union the Govern- 
ment has clearly demonstrated that its object is not solely to 
crush out militancy, but also to cripple and paralyse the constitu- 
tional work of our movement—thet constitutional work the 
importance and legality of which was fuily recognised a few days 
ago in the High Court of Justice by a very distinguished Judge 
(Mr. Justice Darling). In this attempt, I submit, the Government 
has signally failed, for, in spite of the fact that I and my fellow- 
members of the W.S.P.U. staff (here in the dock to-day) have been 
debarred for the last few weeks from fulfilling our duties at 
iincoln’s Inn House, the office routine has continued as usual, 
and almost without a break, the newspaper has come out everv 
week, a very beautiful summer féte and fair has been successfully 
held for ten days in the Empress Rooms, and last, but not least, 
that wonderful and dignified funeral procession which passed 


through the streets of London on Saturday last was organised 
entirely without any help from any one of us prisoners. 
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n ** There is one thing I should like every person in this Court to 
ly remember. No matter what obstacles are placed in the path of 
al the Women’s Social and Political Union, the work will go on. 
al There are hundreds of women in the Union, as capable as we are, 
he who are ready and willing to fill our places if we are obliged to fall 
Ss, out of the ranks for a time, and who will most cheerfully fulfil our 
mn duties, even though, as now appears, they may be under some risk 
S. in so doing. One word more. Imprisonment holds no terrors or 
ig shame for us, my lord—the brave women who have preceded us 
c. have * made of your prisons temples of honour ’—the shame is to 
of the Government, which, by its coercive measures, breeds militancy 
w and creates the very thing it seeks to destroy. So far as I am 
S, concerned, I consider it a high privilege to be allowed to play my 
w humble part in this greatest of all great movements. It has 
= brought me into contact with some of the finest women ever 
e created ; it has taught me the true meaning of friendship and 
d comradeship ; and, no matter what the future may hold in store 
r for me, I shall always look back upon the years spent in the 
f service of the Women’s Social and Political Union as the very 
y happiest of my whole life ! 


* That is all I wish to say, my lord. I am not on oath, but, 
nevertheless, I have spoken the truth, and I am now content to 
f abide the issue, knowing full well that the final issue will be votes 
s for women.” 


| LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 
To ihe Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—May I have another word on the above subject, then I 
will trouble you no further, for, like Mr. Acworth, I have not now 
the time. 

In his answer to my precise question Mr. Acworth says: “ It 
is not a fact that the American railways were forced to adopt 
automatic couplings,” and he quotes the figures for 1889 to prove 
that the coupling accidents were not 45 per cent. of the total 
before automatic couplings were introduced. On these two 
points I just want to say this: In 1889, the year Mr. Acworth 
mentions, certain American cars were already equipped with 
automatic couplings, and that was the reason why Sir Francis 
Hopwood, with the usual consideration of a Government official, 
credited the companies with initiating this reform. There is 
never any need to fear that the Government will not credit the 
companies with good actions and good intentions wherever 
possible. Apparently both Sir Francis Hopwood and Mr. Ac- 
worth ignore the thirty years’ agitation initiated by a railroad 
worker, agitation which developed into a state of public indigna- 
tion and culminated in the Compulsory Act of 1893. Mr. 
Aeworth apparently further ignores the fact that Congress found 
it necessary to enforce that Act seven years later by turning off 
the lines all cars not equipped with automatic couplings. But 
even ignoring these facts, I cannot agree that the American 
railways were not forced to adopt automatic couplings.— 

Yours, etc., 
ROWLAND KENNEY. 


WOMEN AND LEGISLATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of the interesting article, “‘ Pensions for 
Mothers,” while stating that ** the United States has been the 
first country in the world to recognise the social value of the 
widowed mother,”’ does not seem to be aware that an Act granting 
pensions to widows was passed in New Zealand in October, 1911, 
six months after the first State law on this subject in Missouri. 
This New Zealand Act, with an amending Act in 1912, provides 
that a widow with one child is paid £12 a year, with two children 
£18 a year, with three children £24 a year, and with more than 
three children £30 2 year. Children must be under fourteen years 
of age, and the widow must be of sober habits and good moral 
character. The amending Act extends the benefits: (1) To 
women whose husbands are detained in an institution for mental 
defectives, and who are duly certified to be incurable for at 
least twelve months ; (2) to certain children born out of New 
Zealand ; (3) to illegitimate children whose parents subsequently 
intermarry and register the children, thus legitimising them 
under the Legitimation Act. Every pension claim must be 
heard by a magistrate in whose district the claim is made. Pen- 
sions are payable in twelve equal monthly instalments, and the 
pension may, if necessary, be paid to a clergyman, J.P., or other 
respectable person, who may expend the money as they think 
fit for the benefit of pensioner or children. 
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A widow is not prohibited from obtaining employment outside 
the home, but if her annual income (other than personal earnings 
and a pension not exceeding together £100) exceeds £30, the 
pension is subject to a deduction of £1 for every £1 by which 
annual income exceeds £30. These Acts apply also to widows 
of the native race, the Maoris, but not to Chinese or aliens. 

The fact that these Acts in New Zealand followed so quickly 
after the first State law in Missouri proves the bond of intei- 
lectual sympathy existing between the two countries. After 
Australia, America is New Zealand's nearest neighbour, and as 
millions of women in the United States are now enfranchised, the 
bond is strengthened. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests that Mr. Asquith regards women as 
rabbits. In New Zealand, where women have been enfranchised 
for twenty years, they are not regarded as these docile but un- 
intelligent quadrupeds. On the contrary, the above Acts, and 
many other good laws for women and children, show that since 
New Zealand women (including the Maoris) had the vote, Parlia- 
ment treats women as the valued mothers of the young nation. 
Could not we collect funds, and erect a statue of a rabbit among 
the brave lions of Trafalgar Square, in commemoration of the 
great work done for the mothers of England by our present Govern- 
ment ?—Yours, etc., 

L. E. Bracuer. 


MILITANCY AND THE SUFFRAGE 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMan. 


Sir,—Mrs. Ayrton Zangwill, in her letter which you publish in 
your issue of July 5th, speaking of a “ section of women ” who, 
“to show their discontent,” resort to militancy, says: ‘ These 
women must be either put under restraint (which means that they 
will kill themselves) or women must be given the vote.” 

I do not see that it follows. These women she is speaking of ; 
therefore her sentence should read thus : ** These women must be 
either put under restraint (which means that they will kill them- 
selves) or these women must be given the vote.” 

Her argument really cannot lead her beyond that. And even 
that, I think, is absurd. Militants are constantly writing and 
talking in this loose style, even while they use the words “ lack 
of mental clarity * regarding others. It is preposterous that 
the “ section’ which Mrs. Zangwill tries (and fails) to defend 
should constantly adopt this air of speaking for us all.—Yours, ete., 

PAULINE NIVEN. 

Loughton. 


Miscellany 


THE MAN WHO WAS NEVER 
BORN 


T the back of his mind there was an idea. What 
it was he never knew, because it never pre- 
sented itself to his consciousness. He only 

knew that it was there. It continually reminded him of 
its existence. In the course of ordinary conversation, or 
when reading a book, there was the insistence of the 
idea trying to find expression. It was as though some- 
thing was continually knocking at the door of his con- 
sciousness for admission. But he did not know what it 
was that knocked, nor did he know how to unlock the 
door. 

Sometimes he seemed on the very verge of realising 
what it was, as one who has forgotten a familiar word 
will seem on the point of saying it. Lying down in the 
arly evening, his thoughts wandering idly, the idea 
would almost present itself to consciousness, but then 
he became aware of the attempt, and it eluded him. He 
felt that he had narrowly missed something, and he 
would turn to a book to read, and the knocking at the 
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door of consciousness would become fainter and fainter, 
until it died away. On waking in the morning, he 
would experience the same thing, as though he had been 
just on the point of realisation when he awoke. There 
were other times when it seemed about to enter. Looking 
out from his window at the sunset, he would have an 
overwhelming sense of impending revelation. The 
copper-tinted clouds became the waves in a sea of fire, 
or a blood-bathed army going into battle. But he never 
knew on what shore the waves broke, nor what army it 
was that went out to fight. For just as the door seemed 
about to yield he became conscious that he was expect- 
ing something, and then he seemed to hear the click of 
the lock and the shooting over of the bolt as the door of 
his consciousness was fastened again. Or looking into 
the fire, where the red coals took strange shapes, there 
would be the same promise and the same disappointment. 

Musie seemed to have the power to bring him very 
near the realisation of what he sought—or, rather, of 
what sought him. He knew nothing of technique, but 
at times, when he listened to great music, it seemed as 
though, in the next moment, the partition must fall in 
with a crash, and all things would become new. But 
always there was disappointment ; reality asserted itself, 
and the thing that strove for entry remained outside. 
In poetry the same thing was experienced, and all 
through the ordinary affairs of life there was the clamour- 
ing, now faint, now insistent, of the idea which could 
not present itself across the border-line between the 
subliminal and the waking self. 

Of these things the world knew nothing. He had a 
ready pen, and men spoke of him as showing promise of 
great things. But the things of which he wrote were 
indifferent to him. Men spoke of his originality, but he 
knew that he had expressed nothing original. He had 
something original to say; but he had never said it, 
because he did not know what it was. His spiritual 
experience moved him to creative effort, and instead of 
saying the thing he wanted to say, he said a hundred 
smart and witty things by the way. One afternoon, 
sitting on the sands, he had been overcome with a 
terrible sense of the immensity of the sea that stretched 
before him, and then there had nearly come to him the 
secret that was so elusive. The place beyond the 
farthest edge of water, where the sun disappeared, 
seemed in some strange way identified with that idea 
that was striving for birth. For one instant it seemed 
as though it would flash upon him. He went home and 
wrote an article on the local Member of Parliament, 
which friends and opponents declared to be excellent. 

There was a bewildering fickleness about his work. 
Some who had only met him in connection with political 
work spoke with enthusiasm of his wit, his energy, and 
his political acumen. Those who saw him often 
lamented that so much ability should be linked to such 
instability of character. Now it was the charm of 
Catholicism that would attract him, and for weeks he 
seemed on the threshold of the Church of Rome. Then 
he would appear to yield himself to the spell of néo- 
Paganism. To many he was a cynic, playing now with 
this and now with that, and laughing through it all at all 
human concerns. One ardent idealist declared that it 
disturbed one’s ideals to be in his company. 
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Nor was it all a pose. He really experienced those 
changes of feeling—from Catholicism to Paganism, from 
a boisterous sansculottism to a cold, aristocratic feeling. 
If he posed to the world, he posed in a measure to himself. 
But the pose to himself was only partial. Behind it all 
was a semi-consciousness that these things were un- 
essential. They were not his real self. His real self 
was not yet born, and all these things were the pre- 
liminaries to its birth. What his real self was he did not 
know. He only knew that it was not what men saw, 
and that, all in good time, he would come to his birth. 
And so he went on his way—building up a reputation 
for which he cared not a straw, and waiting for the time 
of his birth. 

All this had an effect, of course, on his attitude 
towards the world. It was inevitable that he should 
feel a certain hostility or contempt for these people who 
applauded and censured what was so unessential, who 
thought they knew a soul that was not yet born. They 
seemed to him to be concerned with the things that did 
not matter. What was the thing that did matter he did 
not know. He would know some day. At first he 
thought of the men and women around him as “ Philis- 
tines.”” So it was that, for years, he spoke of them to 
himself. But there came a time when he ceased so to 
regard them. The name implied a struggle. The 
Philistines were the enemies of the Children of Light, 
and there was the implication that the Children of Light 
would do battle with them. He had no wish to do battle. 
They were not enemies, but strangers; they lived in a 
different world. And so he ceased to call them “ Philis- 
tines,” and called them “ Barbarians,” for were they 
not literally strangers ? Often, indeed, he was fain to 
admit, with Paul, that the Barbarians had treated him 
with no common kindness. They had not seen the Light, 
nor had he; but they did not know there was light to be 
seen, and he felt alien from them. 

So the years passed, and he made for himself what 
men call a career. Editors were glad to have his work. 
But still the idea clamoured for entrance. He still 
awaited his birth. And as year succeeded year there 
came to him the doubt whether that day of birth would 
ever come, or whether he was to die unborn. He won- 
dered whether this thought struggling for existence 
was something forgotten long ago, or whether it was 
something he had never known. The strangest fancies 
came to him. Was it this that made what men called 
genius ? Did men of genius wait their lives through for 
something that never came to them, and give scornfully 
by the way the things that the race of pigmies treasured ? 
Perhaps that would account for the underlying melan- 
choly of genius, and the scorn that showed itself in the 
very faces of Byron, Goethe, Wagner, and others of the 
divine race, whose pictures surrounded his wall. So 
he pondered, and men remarked that he grew thin and 
his walk lost its springiness. There was a look of disillu- 
sion about his eyes and lines of deep thought furrowed 
his forehead. His friends insisted on summoning the 
doctors, and one said he needed bromides, which would 
act as sedatives, while another said it was tonics that he 
needed to build up his nerves. But neither bromide nor 
tonics seemed to arrest the decay, and as his bodily 
strength declined men said his brain grew clearer. His 
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last book was declared a work of genius, and it was 
published posthumously. ‘I was never born ” were his 
last words. It is in such a delirium, said the doctors, 
that neurasthenics often die. There were long obituary 
notices in the papers. ‘*‘ No modern writer,” said one, 
‘““was so fortunate in the possession of an ability to 
express himself.” 
REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


AT NIGHT 


AR over the sleeping plain 
}%) There comes the sudden roar 
Of a pelting train, 
—Then stillness falls once more. 


As the sound of it fades and dies 
On the lonely midnight air 
Tears fill my eyes— 
I wonder who travels there ! 


O. Warb. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BIRDS 


N this age of Causes and Societies for the Promotion 
I of this and the Preservation, Propagation or Pre- 
vention of that, the man who can discover not 
only a new but a legitimate object for such prejudiced 
propaganda may well be considered a public bene- 
factor. Let me confess at the outset that, far from 
seeking such enviable notoriety, I am concerned solely 
with an attack upon a false and wholly unmerited 
tradition—namely, that which has gathered about that 
species of animal life, the so-called bird. It is a 
tradition so universally accefted, that everyone, without 
question, regards birds as attractive and altogether 
admirable creatures ; and, like so many reputations, it 
has little or no warrant in fact. 

Because they have wings, birds are regarded with 
something of the awe that is accorded to angels, but, 
illogically enough, is withheld from aeroplanes, which 
they really doresemble. Their song is widely applauded, 
and their domestic habits are deemed worthy of all 
praise. ‘“‘ Birds in their little nests agree,” we were 
told by Dr. Watts, whose choice of analogies wherewith 
to point his homely morals was picturesque rather than 
scrupulous. 

How false, how even horrible, it all is, this bird- 
worship, can only be realised by one whose dreams have 
been persistently disturbed by their blatant garrulity 
at dawn. Tradition has it that this early morning 
chorus is one of the most beautiful in the world: the 
fact is that to so meaningless, exasperating and 
monotonous a discord it would be hard to find a parallel 
even in the works of the newest and most fashionable 
composer. Ragtime is rhythmical, Strauss simply 
melodious, in comparison. 

Birds have neither a sense of harmony nor an idea 
of when to sing or when to stop, and for sheer ignorance 
in both these matters there isn’t a pin to choose between 
the chaffinch, the corncrake, the tit, the nightjar, or the 
sparrow, to mention only a few of the commonest 
offenders. Even that popular diva, the nightingale, 


owes her success to the crudest of all reasons, the com- 





parative rarity of her song, and to the fact that, with 
a truly business-like sagacity, she sings at a season when 
it would be difficult to speak harshly of almost any 
rural episode. Had she but the persistence and fecun- 
dity of the sparrow, we should judge her at her proper 
worth. 

Birds are as devoid of virtues as they are replete with 
vices. To talk of them as feathered friends, as is so 
commonly done, is to display an ignorance of etymology 
—to use no stronger term—that would be criminal if it 
were not so pathetic. Who can doubt their pride—the 
sin that, together with their wings, they share with 
the fallen angels? Their awful lack of anything 
approaching patriotism is manifested in their blatant 
and migratory cosmopolitanism. Asto their rapacity and 
destructiveness, anyone who has ever tried to keep 
from them anything that they covet will know that 
these words are not base slanders. The spectacle of a 
drove of starlings at work upon a lawn is one of the most 
nauseating in the world. For sheer gluttony and 
shameless vulgarity their conduct would be hard to 
equal. Pillage by Turks, or a beanfeast by publicans, 
is a drawing-room accomplishment in comparison. 
Even that speckled rascal the thrush is not exempt 
from this charge. And what a conceited, competitive 
fool the canary is! Clatter a shovel in the same room 
with one of these pets and immediately it will take up 
the challenge, make a hideous din, and it will all but 
burst in an effort to shout you down. 

The primeval serpent was, of course, a parrot. The 
idea may be a disagreeable one, but the slightest inquiry 
will prove the matter beyond doubt. To begin with, 
parrots talk and serpents do not. Moreover, their 
predilections in the matter of language are too well 
known to need statement here, though it may perhaps 
be urged in their defence that it is a case of “ a hair of 
the dog”; the wrecker of our first parents’ bliss in 
Eden was cursed, you may remember. The nature of 
that curse may be recalled in support of our primary 
contention. The “serpent ’’ was doomed to move in 
the only way that a parrot can move when, by the 
grace of God and evolution, it is not actually flying. 
Indeed, the spectacle of one of these monster's abdo- 
minal progress about a cage should do more to enforce 
the tragedy of the Fall than a dozen such epics as 
Paradise Lost. A further, if more remote, connection 
between the primeval serpent and the bird may be 
found in that old legend which attributes to storks the 
function of conveying new-born children into the 
world, thereby carrying on one of the more practical 
consequences of the Fall. 

Birds are reptiles. That fact cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Their origin, scientifically speaking, is 
as reptilian as their nature. The most cursory com- 
parison between the heads of, say, a hen, a vulture and 
a snake should suffice to establish this fact. beyond 
dispute in the mind of even the most bigoted aviarist. 
But if that should fail, then the sight of the slithery 
carcase of a chicken, denuded of its misleading plumage, 
with its blatant lizard-like feet and repulsive, snake-like 
head, to say nothing of a recollection of its mode of 
propagation, ought to convert the most prejudiced bird 
fancier to a reasonable way of thinking. 
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As is the case with almost every other animal, there 
may be stories to the credit of birds, but I confess that, 
beyond that of Elijah and the ravens, I do not know 
of any. And even in that instance I do not think that 
any particular point in their favour is proved. May 
one not assume, without irreverence, that the solicitude 
of the ravens was inspired by prudential motives, 
seeing that Elijah was alone in the wilderness and pre- 
sumably would die, and that ravens are carnivorous ? 

No, birds are soulless and overrated creatures, reptiles 
masquerading as angels; and, without advocating an 
actual war of extermination upon them, one can still 
suggest that the sympathy and sentiment that is so 
undeservedly showered upon them might be devoted 
to a more worthy and rewarding cause. 

Horace HorsNeE.. 


THE MIND OF MAN 
I. 


ENEATH my skull-bone and my hair, 
Covered like a poisonous well, 
There is a land: if you looked there 
What you saw you’d quail to tell. 
You that sit there smiling, you 
Know that what I say is true. 


My head is very small to touch, 
I feel it all from front to back, 
An earéd round that weighs not much, 
Eyes, nose-holes, and a flexive crack : 
Oh how small, how small it is ! 
How could countries be in this ? 


Yet when I watch with eyelids shut, 

It glimmers forth, now dark, now clear, 
The city of Cis-Occiput, 

The marshes and the writhing mere, 
The land that every man I see 
Knows in himself but not in me. 


Il. 


Upon the borders of the weald 
(I walk there first when I step in) 
Set in green wood and smiling field, 
The city stands, unstained of sin ; 
White thoughts and wishes pure 
Walk the streets with steps demure. 


In its clean groves and spacious halls 
The quiet-eyed inhabitants 
Hold innocent sunny festivals 
And mingle in decorous dance ; 
Things that destroy, distort, deface, 
Come never to that lovely place. 


Never could evil enter thither, 
It could not live in that sweet air, 
The shadow of an ill deed must wither 
And fall away to nothing there. 
You would say as there you stand 
That all was beauty in the land. 


But go you out beyond the gateway, 
Cleave you the woods and pass the plain, 
Cross you the frontier down, and straightway 
The trees will end, the grass will wane, 
And you will come to a wilderness 
Of sticks and parchéd barrenness. 


The middle of the land is this, 

A tawny desert midmost set, 
Barren of living things it is, 

Saving at night some vampires flit 
That nest them in the farther marish 
Where all save vilest things must perish. 


Here in this reedy marsh of green 
And oily pools, swarm insects fat 
And birds of prey and beasts obscene, 
Things that the traveller shudders at, 
All cunning things that creep and fly 
To suck men’s blood until they die. 


Rarely from hence does aught escape 
Into the world of outer light, 

But now and then some sable shape 
Outward will dash in sudden flight ; 

And men stand stonied or distraught 

To know the loathly deed or thought. 


And in the heart of the marsh you reach 
The place more terrible than all, 
A festering lake too vile for speech, 
Rotten and black, with forms acrawl 
That have no name, but slide there deep 
Whilst I, their holder, silence keep. 
J. C. SQuimre. 


THE PERFECT WORLD 


[The recent renewed activity in the various arts 
in this country, of which the existence is proved by 
the springing up of repertory theatres, the numerous 
concerts devoted to the works of young English com- 
posers, and the belief of the Poetry Bookshop that a new 
era in English poesy is dawning, makes us wish we could 
help to bridge the differences still only too manifestly 
existing between bourgeois and artist. We append, in 
this pious hope, a few model letters for the benefit of 
those whose desire, we are sure, it is to be on the side of 
the angels. An artist to whom we have shown them for 
approval assures us that they should usher in the true 
light and create a perfect world. |} 


Letter from Lord Blackfriars to Ignatius Penniless, poet, 
lilerary artist, ete. 

“TI was glad to hear from you and to learn that vou 
have successfully completed your College career by 
winning the Newdigate Prize in a field of seven. I quite 
agree with you that the first essential of al! painting, 
music, literature, ctc., is that it shall ‘ live as art,’ as 
you put it—i.ec., that it shall be ‘ true to itself,’ and, 
secondly, that when it purports to be ‘ true to life’ (a 
bad phrase, as you point out) it shall be so indeed. I 
very much want all my reviewers to bear these considera- 
tions in mind to the exclusion of others (such as what is 
likeiv to interest. amuse. or debauch the ima ination 
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of, the general public). I am sorry to gather from your 
letter that you do not offer to run The Daily ’ Phone for 
me, as I have long been seeking a sound exsthete for 
editor. But I like and close with your proposal to 
draw a salary of £5,000, and to write whenever you feel 
inclined, and not when you do not, on any subject you 
feel drawn toward, or on nothing. Of course, work 
must not be hurried, and you shall have proofs, so that 
you may ensure commas being correctly placed. I will 
see to it that the advertisements, photographs, and 
headlines which offend you shall not be permitted to 
appear on our pages.” 

From the Honble. Mrs. Blank-Blank, Park Lane, to Peter 

Painter, Portraitist. 

‘“. . . How you misunderstand me if you think I 
even lean towards the idea that a portrait should 
necessarily be a likeness, much less a flattering one. 
course, the artist simply uses the sitter as raw material, 
which inspires him to create, and it is a mere matter of 
luck if the result suggests the original, or even a human 
being at all. I agree absolutely that those traits in me 
to which you are likely to be faithful are the ones you 
will use for purposes of satire or ‘ criticism of life.’ You 
don’t suppose I should offer vou £1,000 just to copy me 
like a photographer. No. When you have recreated 
me (always provided I don’t stimulate you to create 
something quite new), I must try to live up (or down) 
to the recreation. As Wilde said, ‘Nature imitates 
Art.’ When shall I come to your studio for the first 
sitting ? I am glad you do not want me to be fashion- 
ably dressed.” 

From Messrs. Minimo & Co., to Solomon Bunn. 

“... Your Orchestral Half-Tone Timeless Sym- 
phonic Poem for double enlarged orchestra, organ, 
muted voice, Aoliaphone and Prussian Blue is absolutely 
unintelligible to all our MS. readers, and we shall have 
much pleasure in publishing 2,500 copies of the same. 
If we may say so, dear sir, you need scarcely have 
reminded us of the truism that all sincere Art expresses 
itself through a new language, which it evolves in the 
process of being produced, and is therefore a priori 
unintelligible to those who do not understand the 
language (that is, to everyone except the composer). 
As you say, it follows that anything intelligible at a 
first hearing is so because it reminds us of what we 
already understand—that is, it is an imitation of other 
art. We need hardly point out that we have never 
had, and never shall have, truck with sham creation of 
that sort. We shall be delighted, at any time you choose, 
to discuss the business side of the transaction, and have 
no doubt that the result will be mutually satisfactory. 
We shall also always be more than ready to publish 
future work from your pen, provided we are convinced 
by your unintelligibility that you are genuinely advanc- 
ing.” 

From the Secretary of ‘“ The Shakespeare National 
Memorial Theatre’ Committee to “* Burning Devotee 
of Drama.” 

“. . . You are quite wrong. The directorship of the 
Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre will not be 
entrusted to any Actor-Manager, nor will it be our 
policy to engage the sympathy of society ladies, City 


Of 


magnates, and the patrons of the Lyceum and Gaiety 
stages. There will be no knighthoods accepted on behalf 
of anyone concerned with the opening ceremony, nor 
will anyone at all well known in any non-artistic (or, 
as you add, * pseudo-artistic ’) sphere be remotely con- 
cerned with the affair. Women actors will not be 
permitted, and the producer of the plays will be a person 
who understands that producing is an art in itself, and 
yet can refute Mr. Gordon Craig on the difficult question 
you mention of the clashing of the art of the dramatist 
with that of the producer himself. All unpopular 
modern plays will be given frequently, and the authors 
pensioned.”’ 


Short Note from Mr. A—gq th’s private Secretary to 
‘“* Garden Suburban.” 

“The Prime Minister, with that asthetic zeal which 
has always marked the liberal and nonconformist 
temperament, intends, with the united backing of his 
Party, immediately to pass a short Bill through both 
Houses, making it illegal to exhibit posters or advertise- 
ments of any kind on house-walls, or in tubes or on 
vehicular traffic, such as motor-omnibuses or electric 
tramcars, and to hawk newspapers in the streets.” 


From John Oof, Esq., Merchant, J.P., Newcastle, to 
Jack Oof, Esq. (alias Raymond le Scribe), Camden 
Town, London. 

** My heart goes out to you, dear boy, and now that 
you have at last found the truth, I have the greatest 
joy in making you an allowance of £750 per annum. 
(The shares are in breweries, and safe.) As you have 
discovered, all trade is wrong, and leads to misery and 
false civilisation ; but in your case working for money 
is absolutely deadly, and not only am I thankful you 
are going to discontinue it, but I should myself soon have 
lost patience and forbidden you to make these sordid 
and immoral bids for affluence and celebrity (though I 
did appreciate, and so did your mother, the local rag’s 
recent description of you as ‘ the most distinguished of 
modern Novocastrian littérateurs). I hope this small 
allowance will be sufficient to enable you to live the pure, 
healthy, receptive life in the woodman’s hut, with the 
fields and the birds and the daffodils atound you, and 
the sun and clouds above; and then, when you wish 
to travel or get in touch again with your fellow-workers, 
to visit all the cities and by-places of the world, and 
maintain a little flat in Chelsea. It is a pity we have not 
a properly-thought-out socialistic (but not materialistic) 
system in force, but as things are as they are, patronage 
of the arts is essential. Remember that if there is one 
thing a business-man like myself can do (besides fork 
out the needful), it is to understand and realise to the 
full the vague troubles and perplexities and aspirations 
of the artistic nature. And it seems to me that those 
fathers who say that, since they went through the mill, 
their sons shall go too, are simply throwing away any 
advantages they may have gained through having lost 
their souls in that same sordid routine. Your mother 
thinks so too, and she and I are hoping to visit you soon. 
But do not have us if you do not want. Hoping my 
style is improving, is becoming more truly expressive 
and native, ever your humble father.” 

LEONARD INKSTER. 
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Music 


THE RUSSIAN OPERA 


MOUSSORGSKY AND RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV 


VAST subject like an opera leaves one hopeless of 
A evolving any pattern in the writing about it; one 

looks in vain for a central idea to group one’s 
phrases round. At least, that is so when one wants one’s criti- 
cism to be, not antagonistic, but interpretative. Opera ordi- 
narily done is so easy to deal with, what with one’s serious 
consideration of the music and tilting against the flummery of 
the rest, and one’s realisation that one would be getting better 
zsthetic value with the music alone in a concert-hall and that 
the rest is there to titillate dull senses. Opera, as the Rus- 
sians have been giving it to us at Drury Lane, is a quarry of 
diverse and innumerable beauties ; there are a hundred parts 
each greater than the whole ; and it is annoying when one is 
intensely admiring work to have to confess frankly to oneself 
that one could with perfect calmness leave the theatre before 
the end. One cannot do that with a good play, even when 
one knows it by heart. Opera ordinarily—spurious, conven- 
tional opera—in its treatment more despicably theatrical 
than the theatrical entertainments which, since theatricality 
is the only thing they offer, have to contain a more or less 
efficient theatricality; opera which, like a badly furnished 
room, seems to say that its object is to include so many 
ornaments that it does not matter how paltry each ornament 
is: this sort of opera is a ludicrous and wearisome travesty 
of what Elsner told Chopin was emphatically suited for the 
greatest of musical art, and to which Wagner devoted his 
life. In the Russian performances one takes every depart- 
ment seriously ; it is a very fine thing that they have forced 
us to such a respect ; one needs perhaps some mighty power 
to fuse it all into one; there is an addition of noble forms, 
nearly always not jarring on each other, sometimes a passage, 
a scene, when one feels one has that great impossible thing, 
the art of opera itself. Yet with all this one can leave 
before the end. 

It is, of course, quite natural that it has taken forty 
years to get Moussorgsky’s music over here. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s opera, too, Ivan the Terrible, was written in mid- 
Victorian days. Both composers have chosen themes of 
terror and opposition. The text of Boris Godownov is from 
Pushkin; Moussorgsky wrote La Khovantchina himself. 
The composers, or authors, or both, were lucky in that they 
could put the case of “the people contra kings,”’ put it 
historically, and yet feel they were dealing with a burning 
modern issue. The drama is to be hewn out here in England ; 
I do not excuse our absence of great art on that score, but 
perhaps in Russia it was, and is, easicr to see; comes out 
more simply. In two of these operas there is the conven- 
tional love interest, but it is either of minor importance or 
used subordinately to the picture. I have an impression 
from watching these operas of three great powers: the 
people, much the jolliest and happiest if the others would 
let them be, singing their folk music (and how superbly the 
chorus sang !) ; the nobles ; and above even them, something 
awful, something heralded by brazen and metallic clangings 
from the orchestra, something not at all happy itself, but 
which is the reason for so much that is in the minor key even 
in the folk-songs, is responsible for the dirges and chanting 
which break in upon and interrupt the dance. A people we 
have, labouring beneath the stormy conflicts of the nobles 
and the terror of the throne, but the people does not strike 
one as hopeless and bestial. I think it would be a gain if 


these three layers were more clearly differentiated, if, when 


Ivan pays the town a visit, their gloriously decorative dress 
was decorative more differently from that of the nobles. 
But there you have the picture, Life versus Storm ; Boris the 
Czar goes down in the storm; the nobles and people in La 
Khovanichina escape it on a self-sought funeral pyre; and 
part of the picture of Life consists of the love-making of men 
and women. In each of the works we get early on a tableau 
depicting town or village life; from the market place we 
work in to the psychology of kings or the darkness of destruc- 
tion. Boris, alternating in scene from that surrounding 
the Czar to that surrounding the Pretender. and then, after 
that preparation, breaking into a tragic flood, is admirable 
in pattern. In Khovantchina the tableau culminating with 
the assassination was fine, almost as operatic art itself. 
Bathed in what I will call vermilion, it depicted the life of the 
gross old nobleman; it had a feasting table as good as 
Reinhardt’s ; it alternated from a dance of Persian dancers 
to the mournful homage of the chorus ; it contained pompous 
burlesque acting; and at the height of his peacockery the 
peacock was broken in upon by reality, his enemy mocked 
him in death with a refrain from the peasants’ adulation ; 
quickly the stage was all but empty, the music ceased, and 
the curtain fell. 

With the exception of Chaliapine and Madame Petrenko, 
the soloists have been weak iin actual voice, not absolutely 
but comparatively, and considering their superiority in 
acting over most other opera-singers. They can all act, 
though some do not vitalise conventional gestures as Chali- 
apine does. Every member of the chorus is an artist, and 
the treatment of the crowd, its grouping and the ordering of 
its movements, notably on the arrival of Ivan in Ivan the 
Terrible, is valuable to those who accepted Reinhardt for his 
bringing the impress of a mind to bear on a collection of 
living forms. Our first introduction to Chaliapine convinced 
us that were he not a great operatic actor he would be a 
famous tragedian. There is no separation, in his delivery 
and gesture, of musical and dramatic interpretation, and in 
this respect he is like very few singers even of the concert 
hall. There is an obvious dignity in his creative art. His 
last gesture after being crowned in Boris thrilled one as 
by inspiration, and it might so easily have been theatrical. 
It is perhaps significant that in this serious, sombre Russian 
opera the hero is not a tenor. Even were not Chaliapine 
incomparably the greatest artist, we should still have the 
crown or bedrock of the work entrusted to a bass, as from the 
orchestra we are given our foundation in the solemnity of the 
lower strings, the drum and the brass. 

I have dealt more by implication than directly with the 
music. Rimsky-Korsakov has a most powerful transition 
(spoilt by a delay on Tuesday) from the first tableau to the 
second, on the motive of the terror of coming calamity. 
Generally speaking he is thinner imaginatively but more 
successful technically than Moussorgsky. He is more self- 
conscious ; he has a fine gift of orchestration, and, as is well 
known, orchestrated much of Moussorgsky. Moussorgsky 
was digging in the hearts of the people and of himself, working 
with the heart-beatings of the national life and the aspira- 
tions of its songs. Sincerity of feeling is not easily disso- 
ciated from sincerity of art. Our welcome to music of this 
sort is largely due to our reliance upon it; we know that 
whatever the composer is doing he is * thinking musically.” 
Faith in the great motives of life seems, in an artist, to be 
inseparable from faith in the power of his art to express that 
life. An absorption in the whole makes possible a profound 
belicf in the part. And a man’s belief in his art has to be 
perpetually nourished from the sources if it is itself to be 
kept vigorous and, in his own eyes, worth while. The 
Russians find things to be “ worth while.” 

. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the greatest of authorities on bookbinding 
writes with reference to what I said last week on 
the subject of the “ production” of books. He 

utterly refuses to admire the alleged improvements in modern 
methods of production. “ Speed, not quality,”’ says he, “ is 
the dominant note of all manufacture now ; and leather, like 
other things, does not take half the time to produce that it 
did when I was a bookbinder’s apprentice fifty years ago.” 
He continues : 

What we are saving at the spigot we are letting out at the bung- 
hole. There is a general lowering of values in practically every sort 
of material, and I am almost disposed to say there is no really good 
leather made now ; and certainly the myriad imitations are such as 
would deceive the very elect. On my desk as I write is a volume of 
sermons published in 1664, bound in the common brown sheep used 
for cheap books at that time. But it still feels like leather, and 
looks like leather, with all its two centuries and a half of wear. In 
that vear, if I remember right, Solomon Eagle was walking through 
the streets of London with only a sheepskin to cover his nakedness, 
and warning its citizens to repent of their sins. But bad book- 
binding was not one of them. They did work that lasted, whereas 
the books of to-day begin to fall to pieces before you can read them 
through. 


* a a 
I appreciate the kindly reference to my illustrious forbear, 
though I think my correspondent is a year out in his date. 
But his main point is not quite the one I was dealing with. 
I still maintain that, taking them in the mass, the books of 
to-day certainly look more presentable than those of a 
generation ago, when types were nothing like as good as 
they are now, and cover designs were almost uniformly 
hideous. That the quality of covers given to expensive 
books has depreciated I can quite believe. And that the 
covers of modern books, in the lump, compare very badly 
with those of seventeenth-century books I maintain as 
enthusiastically as the writer of the letter. I also, though 
I do not keep many volumes of sermons, possess a shelf of 
folios dating from 1620 to 1720 or thereabouts. The surfaces 
of the covers are still in excellent condition; they have 
mellowed and improved like old oak, instead of going to 
pieces like old boots. I suppose there is some limit even to 
their lives, but it is not in sight yet. Of very few modern- 
bound works can one expect a lifetime of centuries. But 
every cloud has a consolatory lining ; and one can derive 
pleasure from the thought that posterity would be in much 
worse case if every twenticth-century book was bound so 
excellently that it would hold together for ages. In one’s 
heart of hearts one has a warm corner for the moth and 
rust, for that they do corrupt. 
3 a x 
Sir Sidney Colvin, who wrote the life of Keats in the 
English Men of Letters series, is preparing a similar work on 
a much larger scale, designed to be the standard critical 
biography of the poct. One would have imagined that, 
after the previous researches of Sir Sidney himself and the 
laborious Mr. Buxton Forman, there was not much more 
about Keats to be discovered ; but Sir Sidney believes that 
there is still undocketed material, autograph and otherwise, 
in the possession of American collectors, and he is endeavour- 
ing to get in touch with these. 
* aE ok 
The followers of Abdul Baha now number millions, 
although the new Persian religion only started in the middle 
of the last century. There are many of them in America ; 
they are to be found all over the East ; and a group of them 
meets in Kensington. In its breadth of outlook, its social 
bearings, and particularly its gospel with respect to the 


position of women, Bahaism is most remarkable as a re‘uta- 
tion of the cheap current beliefs about the unchangeability 
of Islamic races. A certain amount has already been written 
about it in this country; but Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson 
announce what promises to be the first thorough exposition 
and justification of it written in English. The author of the 
book, which is called The New Social Religion, is Mr. Horace 
Holley. 
co x x: 

Messrs. Heffer, of Cambridge, announce a very timely 
volume on University Reform, by Mr. A. J. Tillyard. It is 
a history of University Reform from 1800 (“ a.p.” is care- 
fully added on the preliminary leaflet) to the present time. 
Criticism of the Universities began with articles in the 
Edinburgh in the early years of last century; in 1831 Sir 
William Hamilton made an onslaught on Oxford ; and in 
1880 there was a Royal Commission. To-day, what with 
Lord Curzon and his followers at Oxford and the Reform 
Committee at Cambridge, the air is thick with reform 
schemes ; and the growing fear of the seven devils of Parlia- 
mentary interference is likely to produce more and more of 
these schemes. Mr. Tillyard has one of his own, the object 
of which is to leave to the Colleges the maximum of independ- 
ence compatible with a University so unified that it can be 
adjusted to a national scheme of education. 

* a * 

Turgenciff, Tolstoi, Techekov, Dostoievski, Gorki: the 
Russian invasion has been immense in the last thirty years. 
An enormous amount has been written in periodicals about 
these authors, but there has been no very adequate book on 
the subject. Messrs. Chapman and Hall have now under- 
taken the publication of an English translation of the Vicomte 
de Vogiié’s work on the Russian novel, which gives a complete 
history of the subject. 

* * * 

Early in October Messrs. Nelson will publish a second 
edition of their Year Book of Social Progress, the price being 
two shillings. The object of the book is to give a survey of 
the whole of the year’s social progress in the United Kingdom. 
Amongst the very useful appendices to the various sections 
will be a list of Societies concerned with social work, and a 
bibliography of recent books useful to the social student. 
Naturally, the collection of adequate information for such a 
work is no small matter, and the publishers are appealing for 
particulars from secretaries of societies and other interested 
persons. 

as a a 

Mr. Milford is publishing this month a volume of Autobio- 
graphical Notes by the late ** Mark Rutherford.” These notes 
were originally written for family use, but the author did not 
overlook the possibility of a wider circulation. They are 
edited by Miss White, Mark Rutherford’s daughter, and the 
volume will include portraits and a “ foreword ” by Dr. W. 
Hale White. Mark Rutherford, one may add, has left the 
British Museum a collection of books and documents. 

* ag a 

On the whole the reception of Francis Thompson’s works 
in the Press has been extremely favourable. But there has 
been what the papers would call an audible note of dissent 
intermingled with the applause. After the tumult and the 
shouting appears Mr. Edmund Gosse in the Morning Post, 
hand on chin and head wagging, surveying the stream of 
panegyric with the melancholy reflective eye of a Dante 
looking at the Styx. Mr. Gosse does not fail to recognise the 
genuineness of Thompson’s inspiration, but he is so distressed 
by the enthusiasm of the poct’s admirers that he can do 
little more than warn them of the bitter, bitter reaction that 
is in store for a writer belauded beyond his deserts. 

SoLomon EaGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Story of Louie. By Ottver Onrons. Martin Secker. 


6s. 

An Average Man. By Roserr Hucn Benson. Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 

In the Grip of Destiny. By Cuarues E. Srerrey. Allen. 
6s. 


Mr. Oliver Onions writes so well at times that in reading 
him one can almost imagine oneself to be reading George 
Meredith at his gayest and brightest, at his most straight- 
forward and least obscure ; at others he writes so badly and 
appears to be thinking so confusedly as to give one the 
impression that he is limping on lame and halting fect in the 
footsteps of Mr. Henry James. In The Story of Louie both 
these styles are apparent, but the latter is more apparent 
than the former. There is a good deal in this story which 
suggests notebook and carefully recorded observation, and 
it is somewhat odd that those passages which are most 
suggestive of notebook and of carefully recorded observation 
are also the most readable and interesting. When Mr. 
Onions is telling us of things which he has scen, or of things 
of which he has been told by others who have seen them, 
he is always as simple and as clear as could be wished. It is 
when he is imagining, when he is psychologising, that he 
seems to be wandering uncertainly in regions beset by fog. 

Louie was the legitimate daughter of the Honourable 
Emily Scarisbrick and a prize-fighter ; the lady fell in love 
with the pugilist when he was posing for an artist and 
marricd him out of hand. He had scarcely a say in the 
matter, and so strange was it all to him that he continued to 
address her as “‘ Miss *” up to the moment, shortly before the 
birth of Louie, when she divorced him. In the divorcee he 
had as little say as he had in the marriage ; the Honourable 
Emily told him exactly what to do. He did it, and the 
president of the divorce court did the rest. The taste for 
indiseretions of the Scarisbrick women was traditionally 
notorious. Then Louic’s mother gave her a stepfather in 
the person of an aristocratic but impecunious gentleman, 
Captain Chaflinger of the White Hussars. The captain is one 
of the best characters in the story, he is so well done—pro- 
bably because he is so sketchily done. Mr. Onions’ sketches 
are always excellent; it is when he attempts finished por- 
traiture that he comes near to downright failure. So there 
were two strains in Louie’s being ; the one, the prize-fighter 
strain, good. Physically it gave her all that it is desirable 
for a young woman to have; morally it gave her pluck, 
endurance, and a very considerable measure of self-control. 
The other strain, the Searisbrick strain, was bad; it was 
responsible for most of her vagaries and for the deplorable 
mess she made of her life. One looks for such a young 
woman to do unusual things, and, on learning the facts of her 
birth and begetting, unusual things Louie promptly pro- 
ceeded to do. For instance, she decided to earn her own 
living, and to that end she became a student in a Horticul- 
tural College for Women. The description of the life in that 
college and the rapid little sketches of its managers and of 
Louie’s fellow-students are quite first-rate. One asks for 
nothing better than the scene of the debate among the 
revolting students in the box-room. It was during her 
brief stay at Chesson’s that there happened to Louie the great 
event of her life. As the result not of a grand passion, but 
of a mere caprice d’amour, she became with child by a very 
young man for whom she had no sort of feeling which she 
herself could dignify by the name of love. She faced the 
situation with all the courage with which her father had been 
wont to face his opponents in the ring. Her lover of a few 
days desired honestly to marry her, but she rejected him 


without a moment's boggling and sent him from her without 
so much as wishing to see him again. Her next effort after 
economic independence was made in a business college in 
Holborn. The intimate life of this institution, too, is 
admirably presented so far as it is notebook, but it is here 
that Mr. Onions strikes me as deteriorating both in thought 
and style. Here Louie meets the man of whom the author 
tries desperately hard to make an impressive figure, but of 
whom he only succeeds in making a muzzy figure, a figure 
which reminds one of a Futurist portrait. All of Jeffries 
that remains in one’s mind is that he had a face like “* an 
unrelenting slab,” amber-coloured, leonine eyes “ which held 
stratagems,” a “ back like a church-door,” and that he 
habitually wore a shockingly bad old overcoat. With this 
combination of attributes, although she had never more 
than a passing acquaintance with it, Louie fell headlong into 
love, love that was never reciprocated but which grew in 
foree and—what shall I call it ?—adhesiveness, until the 
end of the story. That Jeffries committed a foul murder in 
order to achieve a purpose which, with his supermanlike 
power and stupendous personality, he could have achieved 
as easily and as innocently as one buys a postage stamp 
did nothing whatever to diminish her passion for him; on the 
contrary, it enhanced it. To the distorted vision which, by 
this time, had mysteriously and quite inexplicably become 
hers, the strangling of a fellow-creature swelled him out to 
god-like proportions. But so hazy and elusive is Mr. Onions’ 
treatment of this criminal episode of his story that I am not 
quite sure that Jeffries did strangle young Merridew after all. 
I am prepared to bet that he did, but I am not prepared to 
lay long odds that he did. The dubicty may be duc to my 
imperceptiveness, but, naturally, I think it is due to Mr. 
Onions’ confused handling, to his indisposition or to his 
incapacity to speak out and have done with it. ‘“ As she 
undressed herself that night she asked herself again what it 
all meant.” As I undressed myself on the night on which I 
finished The Story of Louie I asked myself the same question, 
more than once. 





The young man who is the hero of Father Benson’s story 
of spiritual aspiration, of worldly temptation, and of spiritual 
decline and fall, was not by any means An Average Man. 
Morally Percy Brandreth Smith was considerably above the 
average of young men of his age and social class. The 
average clerk carning £80 a year in the City who lives with 
his family in the suburbs is not a likely subject for conversion 
from Evangelical Anglicanism to Catholicism by the eloquence 
of a Capuchin friar. Novels which have conversion, con- 
version from anything to anything, for their theme are 
rarely satisfactory—indeed, I cannot remember one that is— 
and those pages of Father Benson’s story in which he seeks 
to make us realise the change in Percy Brandreth Smith’s 
mind after his hearing of the friar’s sermon are the least 
satisfactory of all. The best—perhaps the best that the 
author has ever written, certainly the best that he has for 
a long time written—are those in which he presents the 
milieu in which the young man lived and moved, both before 
and after his good fortune had befallen him. His easy-going, 
tolerant father, who is really the average man of the book, 
his arbitrary and managing mother with two-thirds of what- 
ever of soul there was in her ever yearning towards the life 
of the County Families: Helen, his sister, with her “ con- 
vention of unconventionality,” and the Vicar, equal to any 
parochial occasion except a spiritual crisis in one of his 
parishioners : these are from the life. The other conversion, 
so to call it, of Perey, the working in him of the forees which 
drew him away from the faith which he had so nearly 
embraced, this is as perfectly as it is skilfully realised. 
One understands precisely the effect upon the mind of a 
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young man who had been suddenly lifted from a City office 
and a suburban villa to the heirship of a town house, a 
country mansion and £12,000 a year of such a remark as 
that of the Honourable Mabel Marridon of what, in her 
opinion, it meant to be a Roman Catholic. “ It’s second- 
rate; that’s all I mean. Like ... like marrying an 
actress.” 

It was not that Mabel had introduced an entirely new set of ideas 
to his mind : rather it was that she had put into words, with a startling 
appropriateness, exactly those ideas which, almost formlessly, had 
been materialising round him ever since he had come into his kingdom. 
The appropriateness had been more than startling: she had linked 
together as subject and illustration precisely the two very acts which 
Percy was contemplating. And the worst of it was that he saw pre- 
cisely what she meant. To marry an actress, to become a Catholic— 
these were “ not wrong”; but they were ** second-rate.” They were 
out of harmony with that smooth, well-oiled, august system of country- 
house life into which he was beginning to be initiated. 


The Average Man is a sermon pointed with apt illustration 
of the Parable of the Sower, particularly of that clause of 
it which says :— 

And some fell on stony ground, where it had not much earth ; and 
immediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : but when 
the sun was up, it was scorched ; and, because it had no root, it withered 
away. 

The imaginative and literary quality of In the Grip of 
Destiny may be judged from the habit the characters have 
of hissing at each other from time to time. In the first 
chapter the Governor of a Siberian prison hisses in the ear 
of a Polish count, one of his political prisoners. A little 
later on Tankerville, an eminent English detective, hissed 
at the hero of the story. This hiss was a very remarkable 
elocutionary feat indeed, for the word he hissed was the 
word “ Quick!” and to an ordinary person to hiss such a 
word as “quick” is a physical impossibility. The same 
observation applies to the words “* You blackguard ! ” which, 
still later on, Sir Harry succeeded in hissing. If you think 
this criticism is captious lock yourself in your chamber and 
just try to hiss those two words “ quick” and “ black- 
guard.” The story is all about a pebble which was the 
cause of some fearsome doings in various parts of the world. 
On its account an innocent English professor of geology was 
savagely done to death on the Devonshire coast, and by its 
means was discovered a plot to assassinate the Tsar and the 
Grand Duke. The story is lurid and whirling, but it is just 
one of those stories which no one should read who has 
anything whatever else to do. Of persons so situated I 
daresay there is a considerable number. 

Husert BLanp. 


OUR RAILWAYS 


The Case for Railway Nationalisation. By Emm Davies. 
Collins. 1s. net. ' 


It is a striking commentary upon our interest—or lack of 
interest—in vital public affairs that, after nearly a century 
of railway muddle and mess, it should be necessary to present 
a case for railway nationalisation. Right from the beginning 
of the industry private enterprise and Parliamentary 
cowardice have combined to betray the community in the 
interest of individuals; right from the beginning the 
shrewdest observers have declared that State ownership was 
ultimately inevitable, and that great individualist, Mr. 
Gladstone, actually made provision for it; but the public 
have not yet realised that it will pay them to mind their own 
railway business instead of leaving it to the 1,400 directors 
whose first and last consideration must be dividends for the 
shareholders they represent. There is still education to be 
done and here are the means for doing it. We cannot imagine 





more effective material for proving the case against private 
ownership and its resultant waste, and for the superiority of 
a unified State-owned system, than is contained in this book. 
Traders, workers, shareholders, the Government—every 
section of people affected is dealt with. 

To traders and producers the present tangle of conflicting 
schemes must be annoying beyond words. One illustration 
of the ridiculous scales of charges for the conveyance of 
merchandise is that of ‘* Barytes (mineral ore) in 8-ton truck 
loads *’ on the Great Northern, London and North-Western, 
Midland, North-Eastern, and North Staffordshire Railways. 
Here is the table as drawn up by Mr. Davies : 


From Waterhouses to : a. & 
Manchester, 126 miles coe eee +. 10 5 per ton 
Liverpool, B43 nn ot on ied on £28 «oo 
Nottingham, 156 ,, ... — —_ oa 2 © o 
Birmingham, 193 ,,_... ene one — m2 oe 
Derby, es. =“ ‘ee wen ia ~_~ =a & - 


The charge to Derby is thus 58s. 4d. per truck load more than 
to Nottingham, although the former place is five miles nearer 
to Watcrhouses. But how can we expect anything else but 
anomalies when, according to the Assistant Goods Manager 
of the Great Western Railway who gave evidence before the 
Agricultural Commission of 1905, there are thirty million 
different goods rates in operation on that line alone and 
‘“ hundreds of millions ” of rates in operation on the rest of 
the British railways ? 

There is what is called the “ tapering system” of rates— 
that is, so much for the first 20 miles, a reduced rate for the 
next 80 miles, and a further reduced rate for the next 50 
miles; the longer the distance the less is the charge per mile. 
On the face of itthis seems a fair and reasonable arrangement, 
but the face of it is not all. Where the goods have to travel 
over two companies’ metals the sliding scale starts over again 
on each line. As the author comments: “ This circumstance 
alone is sufficient to show the idiotcy of the present system of 
a number of different companies.” Think of the saving that 
would be effected, saving of time, of money, and of worry, if 
the railway system were scientifically organised to fulfil its 
natural function—the transportation of goods and passengers 
from place to place. 

The indictment of the companies on the score of passenger 
fare anomalics is not so strong, but it is quite bad enough. 
In some cases a return ticket costs exactly twice the amount 
of a single one, and is only available for cight days. On a 
certain journey of 217 miles there is a reduction of a penny 
each way, and for this concession the passenger must return 
within six months and then forego the choice of route, a 
choice which he would have if he booked single, the particular 
station mentioned being served by three companies. But it 
is when British charges are compared with those of foreign 
State-owned lincs that the passenger begins to realise to 
what extent he is being “ had.” Mr. Davies gives a table 
showing the different charges for three journeys—third class 
single and return, of 12, 184, and 402 miles respectively—on 
the privately owned railways of the United Kingdom and 
the State-owned railways of Belgium, Switzerland, Germany 
and Denmark. To take the first and last of the six columns : 
For a single journey of 12 miles (London to Surbiton) the 
British charge is 1s., the Danish 6d. For a return journey of 
402 miles (London to Glasgow) the British charge is 62s. 11d., 
the Danish 23s. 4d. The charges of the other countries range 
between these two extremes, the British charges being 
highest in every case. 

In the matter of statistics, accounts and general informa- 
tion British railway directors are—apparently designedly— 
much behind the times. From every quarter demands are 
continually put forward for more detailed and complete 
figures, but the demands are as persistently ignored. 
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As to the practical financial operation of transferring 
railway property to the State, Mr. Davics takes the Gladstone 
Act of 1844 as a basis and builds up a complete scheme of 
nationalisation upon that : The railways are to be bought at 
a price equal to twenty-five years’ purchase of the average 
rate of profits for the three years preceding that in which the 
transfer is made. But for the full scheme we must refer the 
reader to the book. 

One of the most interesting sections is that devoted to a 
consideration of State-owned lines abroad, and we cannot 
end this notice better than by quoting the Author's reply to 
those critics who oppose nationalisation on the ground of 
impracticability : ‘‘ Whilst those countries which have 
nationalised their railway system show no sign of reverting 
to company ownership and management, every country 
which has, for one reason or another, nationalised a portion 
of its railway system, rapidly proceeds to nationalise further 
portions of the system.” Surely the time has arrived for the 
United Kingdom to make a start. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT—OLD 
AND NEW 


Socialism and Syndicalism. By Puitir SNowpen, M.P. 


Sane Trade Unionism. By W. V. Ossorne. Collins. 
Is. each. 


Mr. Snowden’s statement of the case for Socialism, 
although it follows familiar ground, possesses qualities of 
freshness and vitality which will make it welcome to the 
oldest campaigner. The style is forcible; the facts are 
marshalled with a palatable aptness, and the argument is 
throughout of a conciliatory character. The sketch of the 
Syndicalist movement shows insight and sympathy, and 
Mr. Snowden is ready to admit that it has brought its 
contribution to the cause of labour. 

As regards the general argument of the book, only one 
criticism suggests itself. It is difficult to believe that the 
case for Socialism would not be strengthened if its upholders 
distinguished even more clearly than Mr. Snowden does 
between the large number of employers who secure a rela- 
tively small share of the “ surplus” (to use Mr. Hobson’s 
phrase) and the small number of financiers, landowners, and 
“‘ rentiers ’? many of whom employ, in their business capacity, 
at most a fewagents and clerks, and can shield themselves 
against the effects of increases in the wages of the bulk of 
the manual workers. Many employers of five, twenty, or even 
a couple of hundred workers belong to the category of the 
middle classes, whom Mr. Shaw vainly endeavoured to 
enlighten on the subject of the cleavage between their 
interests and those of the very rich. The single paragraph 
which Mr. Snowden devotes to the subject of Unemployment 
on pp. 155-6 is scarcely up to the level of the book as a whole. 
Its purport is not very clear, but it seems to come dangerously 
near to the fallacious argument that the development of 
state enterprise, without regard to the condition of the labour 
market, is of itself a direct remedy for the problem of 
fluctuations in the demand for labour. It is perhaps rash to 
criticise Mr. Snowden on the subject of finance; but his 
estimate (on p. 181) that the amount of taxation imposed on 
the income-tax paying class increased by only six millions 
between 1901 and 1910 would seem to be incorrect. These 
years are scarcely the most satisfactory to select for com- 
parison, since the former occurred in the middle of a period 
of war taxation, and the taxes levied in the latter were 
affected by the constitutional struggle over the 1909 Budget. 
However, the income tax imposed for the former year 
yielded about 35} millions, as against 88} yiclded by the tax 


imposed for 1910. The super-tax also brought in some 
three millions in 1910. But the yield of the Estate Duties 
increased from 18} to 254 millions in the same period. It 
would appear, therefore, that at least 12 millions would be 
a nearer estimate of the increase in the taxation of the 
income-tax paying class over the period in question. 
During the last twelve years the increase has probably 
been nearer 20 millions. Between the years 1899 and 1911 
it exceeded that figure. 

One naturally turns to a book by “ W. V. Osborne of the 
Osborne Judgment ”’ with a special sort of curiosity. But 
the result is disappointing. The historical part of the book 
is not well arranged, and at intervals of about ten pages 
Mr. Osborne gives expression in a verbose style to somewhat 
banal general economic or political misunderstandings. The 
story of the internal polities of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, as told from Mr. Osborne’s point of view, 
is not without interest. It brings out clearly the fact that 
the difference between Mr. Osborne and the majority of his 
fellow trade unionists is not one which, in the last resort, can 
be settled either by argument or by mutual tolerance. 
Mr. Osborne cannot conceive of trade-union membership as 
a universal civic duty for the wage-carning classes; he has 
no instinctive aversion for the industrial feudalism which is 
typified by the benevolent funds maintained by the railway 
companies ; he cannot feel that the logical inconveniences 
involved in the combination of political and industrial 
functions in a single organisation are overborne by the 
urgent necessity for the political representation of the 
working class as a class. Points of view about questions 
such as these are fundamental. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


William Morris: A Study in Personality. By ArTuur 
ComptTon-Ricketr. With Introduction by R. B. 
CUNINGHAME GranaM. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Compton-Rickett has only himself to blame if he chops 
his estimate of Morris into divisions, such as “ The Social 
Reformer,” ** The Craftsman,” “ The Poet,’ ‘“* The Prose 
Romancer,” and the like, and discovers that their several 
functions overlap, and that the elimination of repetition 
would have comfortably reduced a voluminous book to half 
itslength. For, in spite of its ambitious design, the author's 
matcrial, stripped of its padding and platitude, is only con- 
cerned with a few salient qualities of Morris’s prose and 
poetry, the intcraction of the artist and the social iconoclast, 
and a scrappy summary of his activities as a decorator and 
worker in metal-work, stained glass and fabrics. Now, if 
there is anything that can be indisputably postulated of 
Morris’s genius and personality it is the unity and correlation 
of their parts. His artistic energies, whether social, plastic, 
decorative or literary, were germane to each other and 
radiated from a central, governing and uniform inspiration, 
and, because of the impetus and assurance of this force, 
there was nothing that he touched which he did not vitalise 
and baptize into the common family. His works were 
definitely the children of one parent. This explains his 
divergence into propagandist Socialism. His art was not 
détraqué by this step; in the light of his conception of the 
values, meaning and application of art, it was its inevitable 
corollary. It is quite true that it was not the mere economic 
disabilities and inequalities of the “ statu quo” (as Mr. 
Rickett calls it) which affected Morris’s logie and intel- 
lectual sense of equilibrium, but its ugliness and the strangu- 
lation of potential life (and therefore art) which affected his 
zsthetic sensibilities and flung him into revolutionary modes 
of thought. Morris was always an artist and never a thinker, 
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but his sane and gencrous personality invested the functions 
of art with a magnitude and utility that once for all disposed 
of the idle chatter of “* art for art’s sake.” In fact, Morris 
had no use for art unless as a universal epidemic. And it 
was this that made him, within his limitations, at once the 
most stimulating and useful writer of his gencration and its 
finest and most incorrigible idealist. After all, the artist is 
a reformer, naturally enough. The clearer his vision, the 
more constricted the mote in his eye, the better can he see 
the beam in that of his contemporaries. And so Morris, 
who made fine stories for mankind all his life, made of 
himself, at the last, the finest of them all. Mr. Rickett treats 
this point, which requires emphasis and elucidation on 
account of the confusion it has caused, discursively indeed, 
but so spasmodically and partially as to clear away most of 
its relevance and value. 

So far as analysis and criticism are concerned, he appears 
to have made a mistake in the name. Certainly, on some 
points, but for the title-page and his insistence on the fact, 
we should not have divined that Morris was his subject. He 
speaks of his qualities of “ strength” and “ simplicity ” ; 
he refers to the “ limpid straightforwardness,” “ the large 
primitive simplicity and fantastic charm ” of Jason, and so 
on. His pages drip adjectives such as “ primal,” ** pristine,” 
* rough-hewn,”’ “ elemental,” and their relatives. Apprecia- 
tion of this kind is meaningless. Virile simplicity is the 
antithesis of the intricate and embroidered quality of the 
poctic romances. They are a mosaic of elaborate pattern, 
or, to vary the simile, sinuous and Iecisurely rivers, richly 
spangled with islands and broken into lakes, starred with 
watcr-flowers of divers hues. The features of the Thames, 
which Morris loved and whose waters amble through his 
Earthly Paradise, curiously interpenctrate the form, the 
style and character of his romances. To stamp them prolix 
and diffuse were kinder to the poet than to appraise them as 
simple and elemental. Morris, for all the candour and trans- 
parence of his temperament, was too much of a craftsman 
and too eclectic and fastidious an artist to ignore complex 
design and ornamental workmanship. His work is the more 
magical because, with these clements of artifice, it is never 
mannered. 

Mr. Rickctt’s treatment of his prose is almost as irrelevant. 
What does he mean by the statement that “* Romance is not 
congenial to the English mind” and that Morris’s “ work 
reveals the brooding, sombre imagination of the Cymric 
Celt,” “* and had assimilated much of the rich discursiveness 
of the South”? Surely the “ English mind” is extra- 
ordinarily susceptible to Romance, infinitely more so than 
the sharply precise, classic and logical South. 


AN AMERICAN REFORMER 


My Story. By Yom L. Jouxsox. Edited by Exizanera 
J. Hauser. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


The subject of this autobiography was for many years 
Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, and a fervent follower of Henry 
George. The story of his life is one that could only have the 
United States for its background. Born in 1854, Johnson 
commenced to earn his living at the age of eleven by hawking 
newspapers, and at twenty-two was already buying up 
street railway franchiscs. By such means, together with 
the profits derived from various inventions, he had accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune by 1890, when political life 
claimed him. 

American city conditions are peculiar and in many respects 
unique. Each State grants Charters to its cities, stating the 
things the city may do, and such services as are not men- 
tioned in the Charter cannot legally be performed. Amongst 


the powers given by Charters is that of granting franchises. 
A franchise is the right of performing a public service, and 
implies freedom from competitors. For example, a Company 
or an individual will buy franchises to supply cities with 
water, gas, tramways, etc. Most of the things we hear of 
occasionally about municipal corruption in the States are 
connected with the misuse of franchises 

Johnson's long course of handling the city tramways, and 
the consequent series of battles, had made him a prominent 
figure in the political life of Cleveland, and he was returned 
to Congress in 1890. In 1901 he became Mayor of Cleveland. 
Here, until his death in 1911, he fought against Privilege, 
drawing his moral support largely from the gospel of the 
Single Tax, but nevertheless achieving an enormous amount 
of practical work. His Editor tells us, for example, that 
when he became Mayor the city was disposing of its garbage 
under contract at an annual cost of $69,000. Johnson made 
the city buy the plant, and the very first year under muni- 
cipal ownership and operation reduced 10,000 more tons and 
at a cost of $10,000 less, notwithstanding a reduction in the 
hours of employés and an increase in their wages. In 1900 
the electric light monopoly was charging the city about £17 
a year for each light. Competition of the municipal lighting 
plant soon reduced this cost to about £11. He also instituted 
a model building code, established meat and dairy inspection, 
prevented the sale of milk from tubercular cows, created a 
forestry department for the protection of the city trees, and 
started a reasonable system of assessment. The Mayor, 
under a recent constitution, was invested with all the execu- 
tive functions and possessed a legislative veto. He also had 
the power of appointing and removing the heads of the city 
departments. Johnson ordered uniformed policemen to be 
stationed at the doors of gambling houses and brothels, and 
instructed them to take the names and addresses of all 
persons who entered. ‘ It makes a man mighty uncomfort- 
able to go on record in this way, even if he gives a fictitious 
name and address.” 

Privilege naturally jibbed at his proceedings. In one 
chapter Johnson gives a list of the thirteen injunctions made 
against him during the first two years of office. These have 
a quaint sound. “ Enjoined from entering into contracts 
for cheaper street lighting,” ‘‘ Enjoined from making any 
investigation into inequalities in taxation,” are examples. 

In later years Privilege hit far more severe blows. Johnson 
was involved in litigation and controversy, but emerged 
characteristically smiling, epigrammatic, and Rooseveltian. 
He was one of those voleanically energetic people whom only 
the United States seem able to produce. He was successful 
as a Mayor, but supreme as an election campaigner. His 
autobiography was written on his sick-bed during the last 
few months of his life, and its breezy, vigorous self-assertive- 
ness does not smell of the sick-room. It comes unmistakably 
from a bold fighter, anxious above all things for the good of 
the community over which he had come to occupy such a 
responsible position. We can recommend this book to all 
who are interested in American life. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MR. POEL 
Shakespeare and the Theatre. By Wituiam Por.. Sidg- 


wick & Jackson. 5s. net. 


There are a good many people nowadays (since the use of 
words is the prerogative of everybody down to the last 
lady visitor to the Andaman Islands or the friend of the 
latest dead duchess), people who would never dream of pos- 
sessing any artistic gifts, or, indeed, using such a phrase in 
connection with the matter, who sct out gaily enough to make 
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a book, while men who do possess undeniable gifts in their 
own art and craft think they will express themselves still 
better by words, and procced to give us exceeding poor talk. 
Mr. Poel is by no means the most obvious of these people. 
His book consists of four chapters: an analysis of the stage 
conditions of Shakespeare’s time, a comparison of one or two 
of the plays as written with their present general acceptance, 
and some critical comments on the Repertory Theatre, the 
Memorial Scheme, Mr. Gordon Craig, and so on. The papers 
have mostly been printed before in periodicals. Scholarship 
is always valuable ; the writing is clear; the interpretation 
of some of the characters, Lear and Lady Macbeth, for 
instance, shows the imagination we know Mr. Pocl possesses. 
It is only when we realise that words are a second string for 
Mr. Poel, that the art he loves is in the theatre itself, that we 
can explain why, at the end of reading, the reader will 
probably say, “ Good stuff, but not quite a book.” 

It is quite legitimate : speech came before the printing- 
press: and Mr. Poel really wants to explain himself, to 
declare his faith. It is interesting to have the raw matcrials, 
the basis, of Mr. Pocl’s real art. That basis is fidelity to fact 
(which accounts for his distrust of Mr. Craig) ; he wants, first 
of all, to know exactly what Shakespeare wrote ; he wants 
to get back right beyond the opinions of Dr. Johnson and the 
rest on the question of division into acts, the interpretations 
of Mrs. Siddons and Garrick of individual parts ; he wants to 
know exactly the conditions of the Elizabcthan stage, not as 
a matter of importance in itself, but because Shakespeare, 
being an artist, wrote so as to make his effect through those 
conditions, and the effect can be made through no other. He 
discovers that a Shakespeare play lasted two and a half 
hours; had no entr’actes; was spoken trippingly on the 
tongue ; and he finds that to break the play into acts does 
destroy some value in a work not written in acts. He 
believes, with Collicr, that ** our old dramatists luxuriated 
in passages descriptive of natural . . . beauty because they 
knew their auditors would have nothing before them” (no 
pictorial scenery) ‘‘ to contradict the poetry.” There is no 
need to condemn Mr. Craig. His purpose is not Mr. Poel’s. 
All this historical research would not enable Mr. Poel to be « 
producer (it is interesting that Mr. Poel rather dislikes the 
idea of a producer); it does not cause Mr. Poel’s positive 
value, it is his method. All the same some actor-managers 
might avoid positive faults if they took to heart some of his 
shrewd, scientific hits, especially the one about “ the rage for 
foisting foreign local colour into a Shakespeare play.” And 
the history has an interest in itself. We all knew The Merry 
Wives of Windsor suffered from being written to order; we 
are glad to learn that even The Merchant of Venice had a 
purpose partly non-artistic ; glad, in fact, to learn that even 
Shakespeare could not ignore the laws of artistic conscience 
without paying the penalty, and that there is therefore no 
case, as so many think there is, to be argued from Shake- 
speare in favour of insincerity. And how good it is to learn 
that the despised Elizabethan player was not so despised 
after all, and that there was collectivism in the theatre. 
‘“* Shakespeare and Mr. Pocl”’ is the right heading for this 
review, for in that order is expressed Mr. Pocl’s point of view. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Madame Tallien: Notre Dame de Thermidor. Translated by J. Lewis 
May from the French of L. Gastine. Demy 8vo. John Lane. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This book, which, at best, is a tolerable translation, begins in a 
sordid atmosphere of carnage and carnal knowledge. It is not in the 
least artistic, and the interest is somewhat limited. A woman who, 
even to save her own life, deliberately becomes the mistress and willing 
confederate of such a man as Tallien is a little outside the realm of 
sexual glamour. The fact that she ultimately legalises her relationship 


is a scant apology per se, nor is a veil cast over her essential low animalism 
by her exaltation to princely rank in the later phases of her very 
chequered career. She is altogether less distinguished than Madame 
Récamier—whose milieu was more dainty if her marriage was a strange 
one ; nor is she to be compared with Necker’s famous daughter, Mme. 
de Staél ; or even with Mme. de Boigne, whose memoirs were pleasant 
reading not so very long ago. The notorious Barras was at one moment 
Mme. Tallien’s lover, a fact which shows how perfectly her nature was 
submerged in the mire of complete debasement. If Josephine Beau- 
harnais was inclined to lead a loose life, she at any rate was eager to 
break with her past and contract a marriage with Bonaparte long 
before his star began to shine. Theresia Tallien (she was a Spaniard 
by birth) seemed indifferent to her condition : in one liaison, by the way, 
she was the successor of Josephine, but in many others she merely 
abandoned herself to the most fleeting forms of sexual coilision. She 
was the mother of eleven children, eight of whom were illegitimate. 
The book is too sordid. Of Tallien, her lover and subsequent husband 
(for a time), the author writes (p. 106) the following: “* Her paramour 
was a robber, a murderer and a poltroon; none knew it better than 
Theresia. But what did it matter to her, since Tallien was the hero 
of the hour? Such was the stupidity of this marvellous creature. Her 
brain was almost as empty as the brain of some pampered beauty in 
a sultan’s seraglio, and during the last days of the Revolution and as 
long as the Directory lasted that poor brain busied itself as its most 
glorious aim with the task of enslaving men by kindling in them the 
desize of her body. In all other respects her intelligence was that of 
a child.” Mme. Tallien had certain aspirations, it is true, after her 
friend Josephine became Empress of the French. But we learn (p. 281) 
that “henceforth Theresia’s hopes were blasted. Josephine was too 
kind-hearted to disclose the terms of the letter in which the Emperor 
had referred to her friend as a woman ‘ d@horreur el @infamie, and to 
her husband as a ‘ misérable’ for having married her with her eight 
bastards ; but the Imperial decision had been formulated in terms of 
such severity that the Empress had no alternative but to give her 
friend plainly to understand that she could never receive her again.” 
Theresia Tallien was, we have gathered, a woman with a body and no 
mind. 


Some Tendencies of Modern Medicine from a Lay Point of View. By 
Rr. Hon. Sir Horace Piunkett, K.C.V.O., F.R.S. Dublin: 
Eason & Son. 6d. 

First Steps Towards the State Medical Service. By BENJAMIN Moore, 
D.Se., F.R.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. State Medical Service Asso- 
ciation. 6d. 

A State Medical Service. By Cuas. A. Parker. Richard Clay & 
Sons. 3d. 

The direction the medical profession is taking is indicated with some 
certainty in three pamphlets just published, whose authorship is bound 
to command respect. The most distinguished administrator in the 
United Kingdom and two well-known doctors unite in calling for a 
wider control in the public interest of the medical service. 

Sir Horace Plunkett maintains the necessity for accurate diagnosis. 
‘** Under the provisions of the Insurance Act there is grave danger of 
a general lowering of standards in medical practice.” At the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, in Michigan, he witnessed some of the benefits of 
thorough diagnostic methods, and his American experiences are 
utilised as the starting point of an argument in favour of the efficient 
medical inspection of schools. “If I were Dictator in this country I 
would at once attack the education problem by associating the doctor 
with the clergyman in the management of every national school in the 
country.” The limits imposed by the length of a lecture have hindered 
the full expression of the reforms Sir Horace Plunkett would wish to 
see effected, but this suggested extension of the duties of doctors and 
the co-ordination of Medical and Educational services would scarcely, 
we imagine, be feasible without some measure of State control of the 
medical profession. 

Dr. Parker and Dr. Moore put the case for a State Medical Service, 
and offer elaborate schemes for its operation. Both writers work along 
closely parallel lines. They would see all the medical work of the 
Government departments, such as the Poor Law and Public Health 
Services, Board of Education medical inspectors, Home Office prison 
surgeons, Post Office surgeons, and doctors connected with the Police, 
Board of Agriculture, and of course with the Insurance Committees, 
placed under a Board of Health presided over by a Minister with a seat 
in the Cabinet. Their schemes for entry into the service, etc., differ 
slightly, but not in essentials. We should like to call attention to the 
fact that the demand for the nationalisation of the medical profession 
which has recently become so pronounced has arisen entirely from 
within the ranks of the profession. There is no question of any doc- 
trinaire application of a general formula calling for State control. We 
fully expect that as other professions in the course of time have the 
knowledge forced upon them that they, too, are ultimately concerned 
with the public welfare, the demand will spread through other pro- 
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fessions which have at present less organisation and a less developed 
consciousness of their purpose. 


A Stained Glass Tour in Italy. By Cuartes Hircucock SHERRILL. 
With 33 illustrations. John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Sherrill is an American citizen, but his sympathies are obviously 
with the older Continent, and this is the third volume that he has 
published on what appears to be a beloved subject. France and 
England he has toured in search of glass, and now he gives us the 
fruits of his journeyings in northern Italy on the same quest, evidently 
undertaken with the same pious and leisurely zeal that distinguishes 
the amateur from the tourist. His writing is pleasant, and, though 
flowery, cannot be called florid ; there are few superlatives, and even 
the Forum at Rome is apostrophised far more temperately than might 
be expected—perhaps because there is no stained glass there. In 
England the study of stained glass is purely antiquarian, and the 
appreciation of its beauty is concerned only with its general effect, 
regardless of the design or colour of any particular piece. The manu- 
facture of it, until Burne-Jones and Messrs. Powell produced the 
wonderful window in the dining hall at Bradfield College, was left 
entirely in the hands of commercial firms, whose only idea of * the 
right thing *’ was a conscientious imitation of medizval models. Then 
William Morris took it in hand, and Rossetti and Madox Brown 
followed Burne-Jones’s example, and there seemed a likelihood of a 
permanent revival of the art. Alas! that Aubrey Beardsley never 
took to it! 

The fact remains, however, that the subject of stained glass is one 
that is very little studied for its «esthetic charm, and Mr. Sherrill’s 
books are almost a reproach to us for our ignorance of it. In Italy 
there are so many pictures and buildings to be seen, that it is hardly 
to be expected that the ordinary visitor should have time to consider 
more than a very few of the beauties of this art—such as those in the 
Duomo at Florence, or at Assisi. With a book like this to his hand, 
there is every probability that he will make time, and find a larger 
place in his mind for the fascinations of the ** occhi * and larger windows 
which so amply repay even the smallest attention bestowed upon 
them. 


O’Higgins of Chile. By J. J. Menecan. Bennett (The Century 
Press). 5s. net. 

The name O'Higgins is written largely across the map of Chile, 
actually as well as metaphorically, for a southern province is distin- 
guished by that curious Irish appellation. The owner of the name 
became, by sheer force of personality, first Commander-in-Chief, then 
Dictator of Chile, and freed that country from the Spanish yoke. 
There is curiously little known in this country of the sufficiently 
dramatic history of South America. Bolivar, of whom O'Higgins was 
a contemporary and at one time an associate, is not yet the subject of 
a single book in the English language, and this is the first life of 
O'Higgins. The book is written with a very genuine enthusiasm, and 
keeps the reader's interest continually on the alert. 


Wild Birds Through the Year. 
Jenkins. 5s. net. 

This is no continuous, all-the-year-round series of observations, still 
less is it a text-book. It is a collection of impressions by one to 
whom birds and bird life are united by bonds of understanding, who 
revels in their beauty, and—though he by no means disdains their 
study from the point of view of Weissmann and other scientists—prefers 
to regard them with the eyes of a Wordsworth. Mr. Dewar has col- 
lected a few exceptional bird photographs. There is an uncommonly 
good illustration showing an inverted reed warbler reaching down to 
clean out her nest, and another of a young cuckoo displaying that 
characteristic conceitedness and stupidity of expression which are so 
seldom to be “ snapped ” in their native beauty. 


By Greorce A. B. Dewar. Herbert 


The Art and Craft of Homemaking. By Epwarp W. Grecory. 
Murby. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gregory has at least one strong qualification for the authorship 
of a book on this subject—a powerful distaste for the philistine and the 
house he lives in. This excellently illustrated and well-got-up book has, 
however, more positive recommendations. The author does not write 
for readers of unlimited incomes and never lets the eternal question of 
price escape him. His suggestions are altogether simple, artistic, and 
comfortable. Nor does he confine himself to the question of what to buy. 
Man does not live only on what hespends. Mr.Gregory explains how to 
clear the kitchen sink, to test a drain for defects, and ends up with a 
selection of recipes which do not lend themselves to parody in the 
customary manner. 


Robert Fulton, Engineer and Artist: His Life and Works. By 


H. W. Dickinson. Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


The astonishing outbreaks of inventiveness which took place about 
the time of the French Revolution in Great Britain, in the United 
States, and in France, all received a certain stimulus from one man, 
Robert Fulton, an American citizen whose activities were not confined 


THIS FINE OLD OAK HALF- 
TIMBERED HOUSE OF THE 
XVIith CENTURY 
FOR SALE. 


Removed from Flowton, Suffolk, in 1912. An inclusive price 
quoted for its re-erection on purchaser's own site. 











This interesting property is particularly suitable for Week-end Cottage, 

The accommodation comprises 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, &c., on the first floor, 

and Dining-room, Lrawing-room, Kitchen with usual Offices on the 
ground floor. 

It can be re-erected and finished to suit purchaser's requirements, and is 

at present standing in skeleion. Further particulars, plans, and order to 

view post free upon application to 
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The Case for the National Minimum 
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With Preface by MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
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GLAISHER’S Publishers’ Remainders 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LID., beg to announce that they have just 
issued a Supplementary List, No. 396, to their General Catalogue of 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising all the latest purchases. Post 
_ _ Free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Remainder & Discount Booksellers 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Readers residing in Croydon and neighbourhood can view all the books at 
our branch shop, No. 14 GEORGE STREET, CROYDON, where complete 
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to his own country. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1765, but came 
to London immediately on reaching years of discretion to study Art 
and the ways of Bohemia. After a few years of assiduous portrait- 
painting, at a time when Benjamin West was considered the last word 
on the subject, he gave up Art for invention, and canals, steam- 
boats, and submarines claimed him for their own. He had the usual 
chequered career of the inventor, but on the whole his career cannot 
be described as unsuccessful. 

Distinctly the most fascinating of his inventions was his submarine, 
which was offered to the Directory of 1798 for use against the British 
fleet. This machine was not perfected until 1801, and then had to be 
shelved on account of the appointment of an unsympathetic Minister 
of Marine. It could remain under water for six hours and was propelled 
by hand ; Fulton proved it could do a considerable amount of damage, 
although it never was allowed to pass beyond the experimental stage. 

The volume clears up several current misconceptions as to Fulton 
and is admirably illustrated. The biographer is well equipped for his 
task and possesses a fair knowledge of the engineering literature of 
Fulton’s time, but keeps his matter as free as possible from technicalities. 


Imperial Architects. Py Atrrep Leroy Burr, B.A. Blackwell 
(Oxford). 3s. 6d. net. 

The proposals in the direction of a closer Imperial Union, made 
previous to the opening of the first Colonial Conference, in 1887, were 
numerous and diverse, but may be readily classified. Before the 
Declaration of Independence the bulk of the suggestions came from 
America and consisted either of direct representation at Westminster 
or of a separate American Parliament. After the separation the idea 
of a united Empire gradually evolved itself, although the schemes 
propounded were then, as now, frequently inconsistent and antagonistic. 
The author of this compact little survey is a Rhodes Scholar, and shows 
a distinct ability for presenting his subject lucidly. 


The One Maid Book of Cookery. By Mistress A. E. Concreve. 
Herbert Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book by whose aid any intelligent person, however inexperienced, 
should be able to cook a simple dinner successfully. It contains hints 
concerning shopping and the general management of a kitchen which 
beginners wi!! find extremely useful. 


THE CITY 


HE great extent of the fall that has taken place in 
investment securities is shown by the last monthly 
valuation of the 387 representative securities com- 
piled by the Bankers’ Magazine, the value of which on April 
19th last stood at £3,496,540,000, whilst on the 20th ult. this 
figure had fallen to £3,396,940,000, This represents a fall in 
the average value of these investment securities of 2°8 per 
cent. in three months, and is far and away the lowest point 
that has been touched. The highest point was reached in 
January, 1907, when the same securities showed a market 
value of £3,843,000,000, so that in six-and-a-half years there 
has been a depreciation in these securities of no less than 
£447,000,000, or 11°6 per cent. 


% 3% of 


Much has been written of the excess of new issues, but the 
figures for the first half of the current year show that the 
demands for fresh capital made in London by means of public 
offerings of investment securities amounted to £120,359,600, 
which is only £10,000,000 in excess of the figure for the same 
period of last year, and £3,000,000 in excess of that for the 
first half of 1911, whilst it is £68,000,000 less than during the 
first half of 1910 and £1,000,000 less than the first half of 
1909. It is evident that industry has been more active and 
profits have been greater this last year or two than ever before, 
so that the amount of capital that can be provided for new 
securities must be larger than it was three or four years ago. 
It does not look, therefore, as though there has been an over- 
production of new issues, as is commonly assumed ; what 
appears more likely is that, owing to the uncertainty in the 
minds of the public, as a result of the Balkan War and the 
numerous other disturbances, which all together have en- 
gendered a feeling of malaise, the investing public in this 
country and throughout Europe has been holding back and 
has allowed its capital to accumulate rather than place it in 
the ordinary channels of investment. Sooner or later this 





capital will flow into the ordinary channels, and when this 
occurs people will be lamenting the fact that they did not 
avail themselves of the extraordinarily low level of prices at 
present obtaining. 

* * * 


A look round at the general industrial position shows that 
there is a tendency for orders to fall off in most of the big 
industries of the United Kingdom, but that the majority of 
manufacturers are still busily engaged on past orders. In the 
iron and steel trades prices still exhibit a downward tendency, 
but reports are conflicting. Some makers speak of a falling 
away of new business, whilst others have booked a good 
many contracts, Australia, India, and South America having 
been in the market for large supplies of railway materials. 
Pig-iron is depressed, and some of the furnaces recently re- 
opened in Scotland have closed down again. Manchester 
reports an undecided tendency, and it may be said generally 
that Continental buyers are hesitating on account of the 
continued disturbances arising out of the Balkan troubles and 
the scarcity of money. One most favourable factor to set 
against these uncertainties is the fact that in Austria-Hun- 
gary, Germany, Roumania, and the Balkans—and generally 
speaking, throughout the whole of Europe—the crop outlook 
is excellent. In France business is well maintained. In 
Germany many lines, particularly iron and stecl, report a 
great falling off in new orders, but this country is certainly 
seriously retrenching, and much attention is paid to the 
extraordinary trade figures, which show that during the 
first five months of this year imports only increased by 
some £4,000,000, or 2 per cent., whereas exports increased 
£32,000,000, or 13 per cent. In Italy trade is poor, and the 
country is suffering from the heavy expenses it has incurred 
in Tripoli and elsewhere. Austria-Hungary and, in a less 
degree, Germany, are suffering from inability to collect 
debts in the Balkan States, which are important customers. 
In Sweden business is reported to be exceedingly good, in 
spite of high money rates, and the same applies in a less 
degree in Norway. In Holland business continues good. 
The shipbuilding and shipping industries continue good, for, 
although there is a slackening off in the demand for tramp 
steamers, this is due primarily to the fact that we are just 
between seasons when crops are moved, and indications point 
to a resumption of activity in the world’s carrying trade. 
Speaking generally, although trade is declining, there is no 
sign of a débacle, and a complete settlement of the Balkan 
question, coincident with the good crops which scem prob- 
able, renders prospects of a trade revival not unlikely. 


* Bs * 


For the general investor there is a time when to buy short- 
dated securities and a time when to buy long-dated securities. 
The interests of the investor—who is the lender obviously in 
this matter—are opposite to those of the borrower; conse- 
quently, when the large borrowers—the Governments and 
the Railway Companies—are endeavouring to finance on 
short-dated obligations, it is evident that they contemplate 
that by the time these short-dated notes mature the mone- 
tary conditions will be easier, when they will fund the debt 
in more permanent form. The wise investor, on the other 
hand, takes this as a sign that now is the right time to 
purchase investments of a more permanent nature, which 
are brought out when conditions are such as to compel the 
borrower to offer a high rate of interest. To some people, 
however, short-dated securities are at all times attractive, 
for the assurance that one’s capital will be repaid intact— 
in some cases even increased—within a few years is tempting. 





* * * 


A good three-year security of this nature was mentioned 
last week, viz. : the three-year 5 per cent. Sterling Notes of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway Company. As I anti- 
cipated, this issue was largely over-subscribed, but even at 
the present price of 1} premium, i.e., 99}, these Notes are 
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good because they yield a clean 5 per cent. and have to be 
repaid at 100 on July 15th, 1916. An even higher class short- 
dated note is the 4} per cent. Treasury Note Issue of the 
Hungarian Government, of which some six million pounds 
were offered about two months ago. These notes are 
repayable at par on June Ist, 1915, and are issued in denomi- 
nations ranging from the equivalents of £20 to £400. At the 
present price of about 98} per cent., which includes accrued 
interest since June Ist, and the English stamp, these notes, 
including the profit on redemption, yield about £5 7s. 6d. per 
eent. It may be remarked incidentally that the English stamp 
duty on these two-year notes is 7s. 6d. per £100 instead of 
the usual £1 per cent. on bearer securities. However 
disturbed political conditions may be, the Hungarian 
Government is not likely to default—least of all on its short- 
dated securities—so that here one has a first-class short- 
dated investment returning altogether about 5? per cent. 
Emit Davies. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Cuban Telephone Co.—A dividend of 1} per cent. in respect of 
the quarter ended June 30th, 1913, has been declared on the 
Common Stock of this Company. Four per cent. was paid last 
year, but this payment puts the rate on a 5 per cent. basis. 


Cuban Ports Co.—For the week ending June 21st the Port 
Dues, collected amounted to $28,747. The total for the first 
twenty-five weeks of the present year was $686,573, an increase 
of $88,523. 

A. Macdonald Co., Ltd.—The usual quarterly dividend of 
1} per cent. on the 7 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Shares and 
1} per cent. on the Common Stock have been declared. Transfer 
books will be closed from July 5th to 14th inclusive, and dividends 
will be payable on July 15th to holders on record on July 5th. 


Kansas. City Southern Railway Co.—The net receipts for May 
amounted to $338,555, an increase of $102,920, and those for 
the first eleven months of the financial year to June 30th last to 
$3,690,310, an increase of $985,955. 


Canadian Northern Railway.—The approximate gross earnings 
for the year ending June 30th last amounted to $22,979,500, an 
increase of $3,440,900. There are 4,297 miles of line in operation. 


Luipaards Vlei Estate and Goldmining Co., Ltd.eA cable 
received from Johannesburg, dated 10.45 a.m. Monday, states 
that no damage has been sustained to either plant or mine. 
Pumps were kept running, and it was expected to resume work 
on Tuesday. 


Bank of New South Wales.—The net profits for the half-year 
to March 3lst amounted to £285,746, which, with the balance 
brought forward, makes a total for distribution of £370,584. It 
is recommended to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, 
to place £100,000 to reserve, and, after making various other 
allocations, to carry forward £87,503. 


Brisbane Electric Tramways Investment Co., Ltd.—The receipts 
for the month of June amounted to £25,013, and those 
for the six months to that date to £151,003, the respective 
increases being £3,443 and £43,349. 

National Provincial Bank of England.—An interim dividend 
of 9 per cent., payable, less income tax, on August 6th, has been 
declared. 


Sheba Goldmining Co., Ltd.—The following information has 
been received by cable from the General Manager : Crushing for 
June 6,550 tons, yielding 3,165 fine ounces ; mill ran 29 days. 
Estimated profit, £4,418. 

East Indian Railway.—In consequence of the alteration in the 
date for the closing of the accounts, the warrants for interest and 
dividend will in future be payable on August Ist and February Ist 
of each year, instead of on July Ist and January Ist. 


Chilian Government 5 per Cent. Loan of 1911.—Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons notify that the dividend due on the 15th inst. 
will be paid by them on and after that date, Saturdays excepted. 


Argentine Iron and Steel Co., Ltd.—The report of the first 
financial year (10} months ended February 28th, 1913) has been 
issued, and shows a net profit of £75,360. Eight thousand pounds 
are placed to reserve, and a further dividend of 6 per cent., bring- 
ing it to the rate of 9 per cent. for the year, is paid on the Parti- 
cipating Preference Shares, and 9 per cent. on the Ordinary 
Shares. The dividend will be paid on August 2nd. 
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THE FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


(SEVENTH SESSION) 
Barrow House, nr. Keswick. 





Barrow House is now open and the organised programme of Conferences and Lectures 
will begin on July 19th. The School is not confined to members of the Fabian Society 
or to persons of any particular school of thought. 





PROGRAMME. 


July 19th to 26th. 

Conference on Problems connected with the Control of Industry organised by the 
Fabian Research Department. Reports and papers will be contributed by the Chairman 
(Mrs. Sidney Webb) and the members of the Committee on the Control of Industry who 
have carried on original investigations in various parts of England, Germany and Belgium 
into such questions as Co-operation and the ‘‘Self-Governing Workshop ” ; Profit Sharing 
and Industrial Co-partnership ; the present organisation of Trade Unionism in Great 
Britain, Germany and Belgium, etc. 


July 26th to August 2nd. 

Conference under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Keir Hardie, M.P., arranged by the 
Joint Committee of the Independent Labour Party and the Fabian Society on the 
Relation of Trade Unionism to Political Action. Among the subjects to be discussed 
will be the effect of Syndicalist propaganda on Trade Unionism and the Labour Party ; 
the Immediate Steps in Collective Ownership ; the Nationalisation of the Mines and 
the Railways, etc., etc. 

August 3rd to September 13th. 

During this period there will be the usual Fabian Summer School programme with 
varied Lectures and Discussions, Excursions and Picnics. The lecturers and subjects 
will include Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., on “White Capital and Coloured Labour”; 
Mr. St. John Ervine on “ Socialism and the Drama” ; Mr. Cyril Scott on “ Modernism 
in Art”; Mr. Norman Angell on ‘*The Great Illusion” ; Major D. Strachan on 
“Compulsory Military Service’? ; Miss Susan Lawrence on “ The Insurance Act and 
After”; Mr. Charles A. Packer « on “ The Insurance Act from a Doctor’s Point of 
View’”’; Dr. M. Greenwood on “ Eugenics”?; Miss Anne Martin on “ Mothers 
versus Committees”; Mr. Frederic Keeling on “‘ Child Labour ” and the “ Organisation 
of Unskilled Labour” ; Mr. A. G. Walkden on “ Railway Nationalisation: Lessons 
from the Continent.’’ Other lecturers will be Messrs. H. D. Harben, S. K. Ratcliffe, 
E. R. Pease and Dr. Lawson Dodd. There will be classes in Swedish Drill , and organised 
excursions. 





Applications for accommodation—which may be for any period from now until September 13th— 
should be made at once as the Rooms at Barrow House are alre: ady largely allotted, especi: ally tor 
the two weeks ending August 2nd. Inclusive terms {1 8s. od. to {2 5s. od. per week—accord- 
ing to accommodation, ‘These terms include fees for Conferences and Lectures. Non- residents, 
for whom a variety of hotels and lodgings are available within a mile or two, may attend all the 
lectures and discussions and participate in the excursions on payment of §s. per week. 





Barrow House is a fine old mansion magnificently situated on the banks of Derwentwater, with fifty acres of 
splendidly wooded grounds in which are the well-known Barrow Falls. The views of the Cumberland 
mountains and the lake from different parts of the estate are unequalled. Full descriptive prospectus of the 
School and forms of application may be had from the Secretary, 

WM. STEPHEN SANDERS, Fabian Office, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
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